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ON LEADERSHIP —sE- 


Lieutenant General Samuel T. Williams, United States Army, Retired 


; are two sorts of military 
leadership—-good leadership, and bad 
—and it may be well to consider both. 
Oddly enough, at this date, I cannot 
recall any of my military superiors 
giving me advice about leadership, 
nor can I recall the subject being 
taught in courses I attended at The 
Infantry School, the Command and 
General Staff College, or the War 
College. It is my understanding that 
the service schools do stress it now. 
My comments here will be based 
on observation, study, and personal 
experience. As a heavy reader and 
sometime student of military cam- 
paigns, commanders, and history, I 
have often been led to consider why 
certain commanders did just what 
they did at certain times and places. 
This, in turn, has led me to compare 
the actions of one with the actions 
of another, and thus to undertake a 
comparative study of leadership. 
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The latest book that I have read on 
the subject is one by Field Marshal! 
Montgomery, The Path to Leadership 
(1961). It is a controversial book, 
as are many writings on leadership. 
However, Montgomery’s analysis of? 
the leadership qualities of Mao Tse-¥* 
tung (Chairman of the Central Com-/P 
mittee of the Communist Party of the} 
People’s Republic), Lin Shao-Chi 
(Commander in Chief and First Vice 
Chairman of the Central Committee), 
and Chou En-lai (Second Vice Chair- 
man of the Central Committee), are 
of particular interest. These men, the 
“high command” of Communist China, 
will exercise considerable influence} 
for years to come, not only on the 
lives of the people of China, but oni 
our lives also. The study of powerful 
leaders and how they came to power 
should not be limited to those persons 
high in our own Government and 
military circles. 
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Study the Enemy 

Mao Tse-tung has published at 
least five books concerning politics, 
tactics, and the conduct of war. Un- 
fortunately, they are not widely read 
by American officers. Not too long 
ago a very senior officer who had just 
discovered these books was discussing 
them with me. I gathered that he had 
been so impressed by them that he in- 
ended to urge all senior officers in 
is command to read them. I hope he 
oes. Although these books are hard 
o find, I urge our officers to read 
hem, for someday they probably will 
eet Mao’s native military students 
ace to face. It will be to our ad- 
antage to know what they have 
tudied. 
During my five years in South 
ietnam, I read carefully the many 
peeches made by General Giap to 
is troops. As you will recall, Giap 
as the commander of the North 
ietnamese Communist Army and 
he general credited with annihilation 
f French forces at Dien Bien Phu 
n 1954. Incidentally, many of his in- 
tructions sounded suspiciously like 
he training doctrine the Military As- 
istance Advisory Group was teach- 
ng to the South Vietnamese forces. 


Immediately upon my arrival in 
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Lieutenant General Samuel T. Wil- 
iams, United States Army, Retired, 
was Chief, Military Assistance Ad- 
isory Group, Vietnam, from 1955 un- 
il his retirement in 1960. In 1954 he 
as Commanding General, 4th US 
Army, and was Deputy Commanding 
eneral, 8th US Army, in 1953. Gen- 
eral Williams served in Europe during 
orld War II, participating in the 
nitial Normandy landings and five 
ajor campaigns. He remained in 
urope in the Army of Occupation 
ntil his assignment to Army Field 
orces, in 1951. 
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Korea in 1952, I questioned both sen- 
ior and junior officers about the fight- 
ing habits and customs of the Chinese 
and North Koreans, and was told they 
were unpredictable. This was not true. 
For example, by April 1953, as a re- 
sult of close observation and study, 
it was possible to determine that the 
Chinese would soon make an all-out 
attack against the sector held by the 
Turkish Brigade of the 25th Division. 
In anticipation we moved tanks with 
searchlights close up to the front- 
line in defilade positions. We rein- 
forced the Turk sector with extra 
quad 50’s in hidden locations, and 
positioned the division artillery so 
that by a mere shifting of trails 
practically all tubes could cover the 
attack area. We set up a beautiful 
killing zone. We intensified our close- 
in reconnaissance. The attack came 
as expected and it failed. 

My point is this: As professionals, 
we should study and learn as much 
about our friends and our enemies 
as possible. It is the same principle 
as scouting an opponent’s football 
team, but carried much further. It 
requires a study of the characteristics 
of individuals. 


Good leadership must be learned 
through serious study of your fellow 
man, and through trial and error. If 
it could be taught, all that would be 
necessary would be for the proper 
authority to decide on the requisites 
of good leadership, list them, and 
have the list memorized by all po- 
tential leaders. However, that easy 
system would never work for at least 
two very good reasons. One is that 
no two military situations are exactly 
the same. The tactics and weapons of 
one period are seldom if ever the 
tactics and weapons of another. The 
second and more important reason is 
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that the main ingredients of any mili- 
tary situation are the human beings 
involved; these are never the same 
from one campaign to the next, much 
less from one period of history to 
another. The habits of young men 
change from one_ generation to 
another, their home lives change, their 
political ideas change. 


American Soldier Types 

Certainly, the ideas of the Amer- 
ican citizen soldier of World War I 
were different from those of the 
American citizen soldier of World 
War II, and you may be assured that 
our soldiers of World War III will 
differ in many respects from those 
that went before them. Recently, that 
great writer and historian Carl Sand- 
burg went so far as to express the 
opinion that General Lee would not 
have been as successful in command- 
ing Union troops as he was in com- 
manding Confederate, giving as a 
reason the different backgrounds of 
the troops on the two sides. 

To carry this point a step further: 
Some of our civil and military of- 
ficials sometimes act as though all 
Asians were the same. The are not. 
Neither are they mysterious. The sol- 
dier of South Vietnam is different 
from the South Korean soldier and 
both are different from the Red 
Chinese and the Japanese soldier. 
Thus the requisites for leadership of 
one group of men are not necessarily 
the requisites for leadership of 
another. Religious beliefs, or the lack 
of them, also enter into the picture. 
Consider the problems involved in 
teaching a devout Buddhist to kill, 
when his religion teaches that he 
cannot harm even the lowest insect, 
while his enemy, a dedicated Commu- 
nist, denies all religious beliefs. 
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Asian Communist Soldiers 

Do not underestimate the Asian 
Communist. He is as brave as an 
American, usually more careless of 
death, has fewer mental doubts, is 
little troubled by humanitarian senti- 
ment, and is not moved by slaughter. 
Normally, he is by background and 
living standards better fitted for hard- 
ships, and needs less subsistence and 
fewer comforts than we. 

During the Korean War at least 
one allied unit (Turkish, French, 
Thai, or other) was attached to each 
US infantry division. To exercise 
proper leadership, the American com- 
mander concerned had to take into 
consideration the particular allied 
troops under his command, their 
training, their national characteris- 
tics, and the like. American corps 
commanders, with Korean divisions 
and corps under command, faced the 
same leadership problems. 

Although certain basic principles 
of leadership apply to all troops and 
all situations, leadership must be 
learned by study and then the proper 
principles applied after considering 
the tools available and conditions pre- 
vailing at the specific time and place. 
It is conceivable that in future com- 
bat you will have under your com- 
mand troops whose characteristics 
are somewhat different from those of 
Americans. If that should come to 
pass, remember, if you want them to 
accept you as a leader, they must he 
treated in the manner best suited to 
them. 





A well-known German general of 
World War II was a student with me, 
while a captain, at Fort Benning in 
1925. He once remarked, “Command, 
ing a German infantry company is 
much more simple than commanding 
an American infantry company.” Be 
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ing asked why, he said, “Because 
there are so many different types of 
soldiers in an American company; al- 
most all soldiers in a German com- 
pany are the same!” 


German Soldiers 

During another conversation he re- 
lated this incident: On the Eastern 
Front, his company had been moved 
under the cover of darkness to an 
exposed position preparatory to mak- 
ing a surprise attack. They camou- 
flaged themselves as best they could, 
as they had to remain in this exposed 
position during daylight hours of the 
next day. If they should be discovered, 
they would be at the mercy of Rus- 
sian artillery at fairly close range. 


During the day, Russian artillery 
carried out some “searching fires” 
that came very close to their position. 
This caused his soldiers to become 
so increasingly nervous that he 
thought they might break for shelter. 
His solution was to call for the com- 
pany barber to give him a haircut— 
this in view of the company. He told 
me that his nonchalant attitude 
calmed his men and they stayed put. 
Would the reaction of an American 
company under those exact condi- 
tions have been the same? Possibly 
80, possibly not. At any rate, this 
German captain knew his men and 
how to calm them. 

So let me urge you to observe and 
study your fellow man with a view 
to determining how to influence him 
to do exactly what you want him to 
do. You will find it not only a fasci- 
hating study, but of professional ad- 
vantage. 


lower Echelon Leadership 


I am sure that many of you have 
studied the campaigns of great lead- 
ers and have attempted to analyze 
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their actions and methods to see why 
history records them as such. How- 
ever, let us drop down the ladder of 
rank and consider the practical as- 
pects of leadership facing company 
grade officers in the US Army today. 

Many young American officers, 
without the advantages of four years 
of military training, have successfully 
commanded platoons, companies, and 
batteries in combat against the best 
troops of Europe and Asia. Certainly, 
one may stub his toe occasionally and 
may at some time or another fall 
down hard. If so, he must not let it 
bother him, but must get up and go 
again. No man is whipped until he 
admits it. 

Most of the lieutenants I have 
known well whom I now consider to 
have become splendid leaders had 
several characteristics in common. I 
refer to: 

1. Professional knowledge. 

2. Knowledge and understanding 
of men. 

3. Moral and physical courage. 

4. Aggressiveness. 

5. Confidence. 


Leadership Characteristics 

Each of the officers to whom I have 
just referred knew his job just a 
little bit better than did his fellow 
officers. Each knew the duties of the 
men under his command as well or 
better than the soldiers did them- 
selves. (If he didn’t, he learned them.) 
Each was solicitous of the welfare of 
his soldiers. Each had integrity—an 
absolutely indispensable requisite in 
any officer. Each was of good char- 
acter—a fact which became increas- 
ingly evident as he grew older. None 
of the good ones lay down on the 
job, none became complacent or in- 
different. They usually displayed emo- 
tional stability, even under the most 
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trying conditions. Most were inclined 
to be athletic, at least to the extent of 
keeping in top physical condition. 

Each carried out orders to the best 
of his ability and repeatedly displayed 
both physical and moral courage in 
peace and war. To my knowledge all, 
without exception, put duty first and 
family and self-interest second. They 
enjoyed life and had a good time. 
They were fine officers to know and 
soldier with. They developed good 
organizations, were strong, aggres- 
sive competitors, and turned out to 
be good fighters and good leaders. 

If a young officer possesses or will 
develop these attributes, his com- 
manding officer will lift his eyes to 
Heaven and thank his lucky stars. 
Most rewarding of all, the officers 
and soldiers under the young officer’s 
command will respect him, will accept 
him as their leader, and will be willing 
to go with him anywhere at any time. 


Requisites of a Leader 

It is doubtful if any two senior of- 
ficers would agree on exactly the same 
list of requisites of a good leader. 
Each would naturally make his own 
list, and the arrangement of it, ac- 
cording to his own experience. 

My selection is influenced by my 
personal beliefs: First, that each of- 
ficer in the combat branches of the 
US Army should accept as his pri- 
mary and never-ending task the prep- 
aration of his troops to win in com- 
bat (at lowest possible cost in casual- 
ties). Second, that those not in the 
combatant branches should accept as 
their primary purpose the giving of 
assistance to the fighting troops. Fi- 
nally, that all else for all officers is 
secondary. 

Now to discuss briefly some of the 
prerequisites just enumerated. In this 
critical day and age, every officer in 


the US Army is expected to know his 
job, and if he does not know all facets 
of it completely, then to learn. If he 
is not willing to subscribe to that con- 
cept, he should step aside and allow 
someone else to take his place. He 
must not delay. He may see action 
sooner than he thinks. He must be 
ready when the time comes. 


The Unprepared Officer 

Nothing is more pitiful or tragic 
than an officer who is not ready. It 
will be well to remember that each 
soldier placed under one’s command 
is an individual, not merely a serial 
number. Each wants and deserves to 
be treated like a man, not a child; he 
expects his platoon leader to be inter- 
ested in his welfare. Judgment and 
commonsense should be used. While 
fine clubs, USO-type shows, and things 
of that nature have their place, it is 
not first place. It is better to settle 
for adequate facilities and, at the 
same time, excel in handling weapons 
and other military skills than it is to 
have the best club or dayroom in the 
area and not be able to conduct a field 
problem correctly. 

Everything has its place in the 
scheme of things. Neither soldiers, 
noncommissioned officers, nor officers 
want “do-gooders” breathing down 
their necks. Many years ago I saw 
the training of a complete infantry 
division come to a dead halt while all 
effort was devoted to making and 
hanging boudoir-type curtains on the 
windows of old wartime barracks. The 
company funds couldn’t afford the 
cost, the soldiers didn’t want the cur- 
tains, but the commanding general's 
wife did. 


Excessive Requirements 
In 1926 I served in a regiment in 
which it was customary for most 
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company commanders to require their 
men to eat Friday night supper and 
Saturday morning breakfast out-of- 
doors, and for the soldiers to sleep on 
the lawn Friday night so that bar- 
racks, dayroom, and kitchens would 
rate higher at the Saturday morning 
inspections. Three company com- 
manders in the regiment declined to 
go along with that foolishness. Al- 
though they did not stand highest in 
housekeeping, it apparently did not 
hurt them too much—in time all three 
became lieutenant generals. There is 
a happy middle ground in looking 
after the welfare of one’s soldiers. 

In France, shortly after D-day, a 
battalion was withdrawn from the 
line after its first fight, which had 
been a hard one. Walking among them 
it was easy to see that they needed 
many little things such as first aid 
packets, K-rations, grenades, and am- 
munition. I told G4 to visit their 
bivouac at once and take care of their 
needs. That would have been a simple 
task and a helpful one. 

When I visited that battalion sev- 
eral hours later, I found the G4 and 
his assistants had been there and had 
told the battalion commander to sub- 
mit a requisition for what he needed. 
Actually, there was no time for such 
a thing, nor were the officers in the 
frame of mind to undertake paper- 
work. 


A Responsible Supply Officer 

The supply officer whom I remem- 
ber with most affection was the one 
who was waiting at my company 
bivoauc every time my company came 
out of the line in World War I. He 
had brought us additional rations and 
they were on the rolling kitchen being 
cooked. He had a wagonload of such 
things as raincoats, first aid pouches, 
and automatic rifle clips. All I had to 
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do was sign a receipt for what he 
left with us, and half the time I doubt 
if I did that. He was an old soldier 
and he knew how to look after the 
welfare of soldiers. He had his feet on 
the ground and was practical. As you 
see, after all these years I have never 
forgotten him. 

I have spoken before about integ- 
rity. Some fail to realize that lack 
of integrity may be displayed in more 
ways than one. Assume that an offi- 
cer on the firing range allows im- 
proper disking of targets and record- 
ing of scores. Soldiers cannot conceal 
such a practice from a wide-awake, 
on-the-job company officer. The officer 
who does allow it not only impairs the 
efficiency of his troops but he adver- 
tises to them that he is being dis- 
honest with his superiors. The reac- 
tion of his soldiers will be that if he 
is dishonest with his superiors, he 
will be dishonest with them. They will 
lose their respect for him and under 
critical conditions will not accept him 
as their leader. 


Temptations to Dishonesty 

Temptation and even pressure to be 
dishonest is sometimes great. At one 
time, as a machinegun company com- 
mander, my regimental commander 
made it quite clear that each company 
had to qualify 100 percent at record 
firing. My one lieutenant and I tried 
our best but could not comply with 
the colonel’s wishes without manip- 
ulating a few scores. Consequently, 
we became extremely unpopular with 
him, particularly since our company 
was the only one of the six machine 
companies in the brigade that failed 
to turn in 100 percent qualification 
scores that year. Incidentally, that 
lieutenant of mine retired not too long 
ago in the grade of major general. 

Many years later, as a new corps 
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commander, it was necessary for me 
to take one regimental commander 
and two division commanders severely 
to task for not detecting the manipu- 
lation of record scores in units under 
their command. Some may ask, why 
make so much over such a small thing? 
My reply is that there are two good 
reasons. First, where can you draw 
the line? If an officer will make a false 
official report on a very small matter, 
what assurance is there that he 
won’t prostitute himself as a leader 
and knowingly make a false statement 
in combat that could cost the lives of 
many officers and men? Second, it 
was necessary in these instances to 
have the commanders understand that 
complacency on their part would not 
be tolerated; that they were to visit 
their troops at training and know 
what was going on. 


Well-Intentioned Falsehoods 

Just prior to the jumpoff of an at- 
tack, in what proved to be the last 
phase of the Battle of the Argonne, a 
general officer in making the rounds 
of the assault companies told the sol- 
diers of a seasoned rifle company, 
“There is nothing in front of you but 
runny-nosed kids and decrepit old 
men. They don’t have 20 rifles per 
company.” 

A few nights later this company 
after heavy fighting, normal casual- 
ties, and an advance of several kilo- 
meters, was resting in a woods wait- 
ing to make another dawn attack. In 
the darkness two privates were talk- 
ing. One said, “You remember what 
the general told us, that there was 
nothing in front of us but runny- 
nosed kids and decrepit old men with 
only 20 rifles per company?” The 
other replied, “Yes, but he didn’t tell 
us each of the others had a machine- 
gun apiece.” By making needless 


statements in his “pep” talk, the gen- 
eral had branded himself as either 
ignorant, in that he did not know 
what his troops were up against, or 
untruthful. No one will trust a person 
who is careless with the truth. Sol- 
diers and junior officers are seldom as 
naive as some misguided people think. 
Let me suggest that if one is assigned 
a tough objective, he must face up to 
the fact. He must tell his men in sim- 
ple terms what they may expect and 
in the most optimistic tone possible 
how the job is to be done; in the vast 
majority of cases he will get their 
intelligent and willing support. Half- 
truths or slanted reports, at any eche- 
lon, may cause needless casualties and 
jeopardize an entire operation. I have 
seen this at firsthand on more than 
one occasion. 


Knowledge hy Experience 

Good leaders learn by experience 
and the experience of others. One 
should not be overly depressed if he 
makes a mistake. Everybody makes 
mistakes. They are usually forgiven. 
Some of us make more than others. 
But what an officer should not do is 
make the same mistake twice; that is 
inexcusable. For this his men will not 
forgive. They will cease to consider 
him a leader. Their reasoning will be 
simple and down to earth—that he 
lacks professional knowledge, judg- 
ment, and commonsense, and could 
not learn from experience. 


A leader must have or develop 
emotional stability. It is a serious 
mistake for an officer to become too 
emotionally involved with those under 
his command. I cite two examples: In 
Normandy while I was visiting a 
nearby infantry division that was slow 
in moving up into its first contact 
with the enemy, the first wounded 
man of the regiment was brought, of 
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all places, to the regimental command 
post (CP). The regimental command- 
er dropped everything, and ran to the 
side of the stretcher. He took on ter- 


of his staff and the enlisted men 
around the CP. He was demoralizing 
(actually the wound was minor, a bul- 
let through the lower part of one leg). 

Being unable to conduct further 
business, I left, first cautioning the 
colonel that he would have a lot more 
wounded before the day was over, and 
dead people too, if he did not press 
forward quickly. Later that day, the 
colonel, who had commanded this 
regiment for a year or more, was re- 
lieved by his division commander be- 
cause he couldn’t or wouldn’t get his 
regiment moving. Without a shadow 
of a doubt, his excessive emotionalism 
cost not only his regiment but other 
US troops needless casualties. 


Delay in Attack 

Another example in another divi- 
sion: The division was advancing and 
the Germans were slightly off balance. 
The division commander ordered one 
of his regiments, not seriously en- 
gaged at the moment, to move rapidly 
to seize a certain objective. The attack 
was necessary and if executed 
promptly would not be too costly. 
However, every minute of delay would 
alow the enemy to reinforce and 
strengthen his defensive position. Go- 
ing to see that all went according to 
plan, it became evident to me that one 
needless delay after another was oc- 
curring. 

When the delays were pointed out 
to the regimental commander he broke 
down and said he could not order the 
attack, that he knew each of his of- 
fers and their wives personally, and 
that some of his officers would be 
killed and he wouldn’t be able to face 
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ribly; he shed tears. All this in front. 


their widows. The division command- 
er saw fit to send up a new regimental 
commander, but too much time had 
been lost and the attack couldn’t be 
gotten off until the next morning. The 
objective was taken, but the Germans 
having had time to get set made us 
pay heavily. The lesson is clear. 


Physical Conditioning 

Physical fitness may have been a 
factor in both of these situations. The 
physical effort demanded of officers in 
combat is extreme. Exhaustion may 
cause a breakdown in judgment. 
Therefore, officers and soldiers should 
keep in top physical condition at all 
times. As an interesting sidelight on 
that: The Communist troops in North 
Vietnam fall out, from general to 
private, male and female, for 30 min- 
utes of double timing each morning 
at reveille. They stress rapidity of 
movement. They make long marches 
in minimum time. If you campaign 
against them, keep that in mind! 

Experience in a rifle company in 
World War I convinced me that the 
rates of march prescribed for US 
troops were too slow. Consequently, 
when allowed more leeway later as 
regimental commander, I prescribed 
higher rates. Once the higher rates 
are insisted upon, the soldiers accept 
them as normal. At my insistence the 
troops of South Vietnam were trained 
to march much faster across country, 
through jungle, swamp, and moun- 
tains than the rates prescribed for US 
troops. The normal American soldier 
wants to ride even to the maneuver 
area or the firing range. The lazy or 
oversolicitous officers who allow them 
to do it are shortsighted. 
Fighting on Foot 

In places where you will have to 
fight there comes a time when wheels 
cannot be used. At that time the 
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troops that haven’t been conditioned 
to move and move fast across country 
on their own legs run a splendid 
chance of being cut to pieces by an 
enemy that can move faster. Even a 
paratrooper can ride an airplane only 
so far. Think of the boxer who does a 
great deal of road work, double tim- 
ing. Our troops should do it also for 
the same reason: to develop legs, to 
postpone as long as possible the ex- 
treme fatigue of campaign. 

When an officer joins his first or- 
ganization, he should size his men up 
and see how many he thinks are too 
fat and soft. He might well remember 
what we are told of the physical con- 
dition of the first US troops from 
Japan that landed in Korea in 1950. 
A good leader will keep his troops in 
good physical condition at all times. 
Sweat saves blood. 


Maintain Self-Confidence 

Physical fitness is one of the im- 
portant factors that promote self- 
confidence, and self-confidence is one 
of the requisites of a good leader. 
Confidence, of course, is also closely 
related to professional knowledge. 
One would not from choice follow any 
officer who did not have confidence in 
himself. If an officer does not have 
confidence in himself, how can he 
instill it in his subordinates? On the 
other hand, if an officer has justifiable 
confidence in himself and confidence 
in the men that he has trained, they 
will, in turn, have confidence in him. 
If they have confidence in him, they 
will follow him. He has been accepted 
as a leader. It’s as simple as that. 

Although confidence in one’s self 
is a splendid thing, to maintain it is 
sometimes difficult. Certainly, on the 
first assignment, and on most subse- 
quent assignments, he probably will 
be nervous, and all kinds of ridiculous 
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fears will enter his head. (That is 
normal for most of us.) A young of- 
ficer’s senior will be sizing him up; 
his soldiers will be watching him 
closely—very closely. He must go 
ahead with his duties. He should for 
a time “be seen but not heard.” 

The young officer will look over his 
competitors; he will have some keen 
ones. After sizing them all up, he 
should make the mental resolution, 
“Anything they can do, I can do bet- 
ter.” 

A good leader seeks responsibility; 
he does not avoid it. When given re- 
sponsibility, he does not attempt to 
delegate it. Responsibility cannot be 
delegated. As a platoon leader, for ex- 
ample, he may delegate certain au- 
thority to his noncommissioned off- 
cers, but he cannot delegate respon- 
sibility. The commander is responsible 
for everything which those under his 
command may or may not do, the 
good as well as the bad. If something 
should go wrong and he is called upon 
for an explanation of the failure or 
the error, he doesn’t say, “I told the 
sergeant.” Those are the famous last 
words. 


Avoiding Complacency 

Remember, if an officer becomes 
complacent and self-satisfied, some of 
his competitors will pass him by. It 
may be well to remember that confi- 
dence stems from ability and is rec- 
ognized by conduct and deportment, 
under all conditions from the parade 
ground to the foxhole, not by idle 
boasting. A boaster to most of us is 
an obnoxious bore and all too often a 
bluffer. To bluff is: gross stupidity. 
Sooner or later someone will call a 
bluffer, and then any credit that he 
has built up as a leader is gone. 

A word about complacency: A good 
way to guard against it is to back off 
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and look at yourself occasionally. Ask 
yourself, “Is my unit completely ready 
to go into combat tomorrow?” The 
true answer to that will be negative. 
No platoon, company, or any other 
size unit is ever completely ready to 
go into combat. There is always room 
for improvement. Your superior will 
expect you to strive for and attain 
improvement. 


Your unit will improve under your 
leadership or it will go down; it will 
never remain static. If it goes down, 
you will be considered inefficient or, 
at best, an officer of marginal ability. 
If it improves, due notice will be 
given to that fact by your superiors 
and, just as importantly, by the mem- 
bers of the unit itself. 

At one time in Germany I was as- 
signed to a regiment that enjoyed a 
World War II combat record as good 
as any other in the US Army. It had 
fought and fought well in Africa and 
Sicily, and from the Normandy 
beaches to the heart of Germany. 
However, in a short six months after 
the end of hostilities it had become 
the poorest regiment that I had ever 
seen. Complacency and self-satisfac- 
tion had taken its toll. It was living 
on its past record. Motor mechanics, 
radio and telephone operators, com- 
pany cooks, and practically all special- 
ists had been replaced by German 
civilians. Little or no training was 
conducted. Under those conditions it 
could not have entered combat suc- 
cessfully. Only after many months of 
hard work and the addition of new 
officers did the regiment get back into 
decent shape and regain its efficiency 
and prestige. 

Complacency in an individual or a 
unit can be as insidious as the most 
dangerous disease. No officer who 
aspires to leadership can afford it. 
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American soldiers want to belong 
to an efficient unit. They want and 
deserve to be led by an efficient offi- 
cer, one who not only knows his job 
but is fair and just in his dealings 
with them. Decidedly, they do not 
want to be commanded by an officer 
who is inefficient, nor one who plays 
favorites and bones popularity. 


The officer of today who aspires to 
leadership will not forget that the 
basic instincts of the mass of soldiers 
and the officer corps are just about 
the same. Members of both groups ex- 
pect to be treated as individuals, not 
robots. Both expect from their seniors 
fair play and decisive leadership. 

Aggressiveness is as important as 
fair play. Men in all walks of life 
meet obstacles. The military man has 
his minimum share in peacetime and 
his maximum share in war. Aggres- 
sive officers overcome obstacles; the 
nonaggressive do not. Some officers 
are aggressive by nature, influenced 
by heredity or childhood experiences; 
some develop aggressiveness in later 
life. Do you recall history recording 
any commander as a “great leader” 
who was not aggressive, who did not 
have a great competitive spirit? Per- 
sonally, I am convinced that any of- 
ficer who is lacking in aggressiveness 
and a competitive spirit will be too 
self-satisfied and complacent to com- 
mand troops successfully in war. 


The Fighting Spirit 

Fighting is between men, not be- 
tween weapons. If leaders do not de- 
velop an aggressive fighting spirit in 
their men, the best weapons will be of 
little use. The man behind the gun is 
the controlling factor. To win, troops 
must instill terror in the hearts of 
the enemy. This can be achieved only 
by aggressive men with deadly ef- 
ficiency in the art of killing. 
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When the really hard jobs come up, 
are commanders going to select ag- 
gressive officers with strong competi- 
tive spirit for the tasks at hand or 
are they going to trust the success of 
our Army to those who are merely 
nice to know? 

A first cousin to aggressiveness is 
physical and moral courage. An officer 
has it, develops it, or takes the only 
alternate course—separation from the 
service. The subject of moral courage 
cannot be dismissed so quickly. An 
officer should have the moral courage 
to express his viewpoint, his position, 
in any serious matter with either 
juniors or seniors, if in his best judg- 
ment they are wrong. 

In regard to an officer’s seniors, a 
really good commander does not want 
on his staff or as a subordinate com- 
mander the proverbial “yes man.” As 
to juniors—if they do something out 
of line, they want a leader who has 
the intestinal fortitude, the moral 
courage, to call them to task for it. 
Rest assured that soldiers will test 
their commander to see what they can 
get by with. It is also conceivable 
that some senior will someday advance 
an idea that he knows full well to be 
wrong just to see if a junior will 
agree with him. 


The Courage to Disagree 

It is not easy to disagree with your 
seniors, but if one’s recommendations 
or opinions are asked for, and he or 
his troops are involved, he should 
state his position in unmistakable 
terms. If an officer gives concurrence 
to an important course of action that 
he knows to be wrong, he may be 
judged lacking in moral courage. 

I was very fortunate during my 
life in the Army in that practically 
all of my immediate superiors were 
fine, efficient officers. I think I could 
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count on the fingers of one hand those 
officers whom I thought to be incon- 
petent. I watched the good ones care. 
fully and tried to profit by their ex. 
ample. I watched the poor ones just 
as carefully, and tried to avoid the 
mistakes they made. The good ones 
didn’t want me to degenerate into a 
“yes man.” 

In conclusion I wish to discuss one 
last subject: esprit de corps—a qual: 
ity that must exist or be developed in 
any unit if that unit is to win and 
win consistently. 

Without knowing it for a fact, it is 
my belief that each person now re 
corded as a great military leader must 
have studied the subject closely. An 
observer will discover that some units 
have it and that some do not, and that 
often it will be difficult to determine 
“why” in either case. Furthermore, 
he will discover that it is more dif. 
ficult to attain in one type of unit 
than it is in another. 


Importance of Unit Morale 

A unit with esprit de corps can and 
will succeed consistently while an- 
other unit, apparently just as efficient 
but without esprit de corps, will often 
fail. High morale and esprit de corps 
are not limited to any one service. 
The mass of the American public un- 
doubtedly thinks that any US Marine 
Corps unit has a higher morale than 
any like unit in the US Army, Navy, 
or Air Force. Why? Because they are 
told so repeatedly. However, this is 
not always necessarily true, nor nee( 
it be so. 

It has been my good fortune to 
serve with two different divisions and 
observe several others in which the 


esprit de corps was as high as or evelf 


higher than in any comparable unit 
in either the Navy, the Marine Corps, 
or the Air Force. As one example, over 
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300 noncommissioned officers and sol- 
diers of the 1st Infantry Division in 
Germany volunteered and came to the 
2th Division to fight in Korea in 
1952-58. I doubt that this record was 
duplicated in any of our sister serv- 
ices. If it had been, we would have 
heard about it. 

A good esprit is especially impor- 
tant for the Army and particularly 
for the infantry. The ship’s captain 
can turn his ship and steam toward 
combat, and all his personnel must go 
whether they want to or not. The 


captain of a bomber heads into his 
bomb-run and all aboard the aircraft 
stay aboard. But when the infantry 
leader gives his signal for assault it 
is up to each individual soldier, to a 
large degree, to go or merely to lean 
forward in his foxhole. 

Soldiers are subjected to a special 
kind of feeling when there is nothing 
between them and the enemy but the 
muzzles of their rifles and a few yards 
of ground. That is the moment when 
good leadership and its offspring es- 
prit de corps will pay off. 





One does acquire experience and judgment with the years, but also, un- 
fortunately, we lose the resiliency of tendons and muscles, and leadership in 
the field depends to an important extent on one’s legs, and stomach, and 
nervous system, and on one’s ability to withstand hardships, and lack of 
sleep, and still be disposed energetically and aggressively to command men, 


to dominate men on the battlefield. 


General of the Army George C. Marshall 
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, has become so precious that 
we spend billions on early warning 
networks to buy a few more minutes. 
Military technology, which has placed 
such a premium on early detection 
and on developing effective intercep- 
tion, has caused more than a revolu- 
tion in strategy. It is forcing a recon- 
sideration of decision making which 
may lead to a stockpiling of decisions 
analogous to the stockpiling of war- 
heads and delivery vehicles. Advanc- 
ing technology and its diffusion among 
lesser powers will, in time, create a 
new problem, that of attribution, 
which will strengthen the hand of ag- 
gressors and pose moral issues we 
have never faced before. 

Two technological revolutions with- 
in this century have reduced the time 
available for decision from weeks to 
days to hours, and now to minutes. 
The first is the speed of the attacker, 
who not so long ago marched to battle 
at four miles and hour, and in World 
War II often flew at several hundred 
miles an hour, but in a future war 
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would approach its target at 300 miles 
a minute. There is little time left be- 
tween alarm and attack. 


The second revolution is in fire- 
power and its concentration in time. 
An attack which once took weeks to 
run its course will be over in a split 
second. Once an attack has started, 
it will be too late for defensive or 
preemptive measures. Decisions can- 
not be deferred until the first missile 
strikes on target; they must be made 
immediately after its launching is 
first detected. Furthermore, the of- 
fensives which comprise war strategy 
can now be mounted simultaneously, 
rather than in a series. 


Decision Time 

Ever since World War II, radarmen 
have been haunted by the problem of 
identification. Is it a plane or a flight 
of geese? Missile or meteor? Friend 
or foe? Although much has changed 
since that unheeded warning of ap- 
proaching planes in Hawaii on 7 De- 
cember 1941, and since radar helped 
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turn the tide for Great Britain, the 
problem of identification remains. It 
# has grown from the agony of a single 
man in a single sector on whose judg- 
ment a few lives might hang into a 
key decision of war strategy which 
may control the course of history. 


The need for identification always 
exists, but presents no problems when 
there is time—time between alarm and 
attack, and during the attack itself, 
time to gather information, evaluate 
it, and act upon it effectively. Today, 
positive identification serves two pur- 
poses: it safeguards our retaliatory 
power from surprise destruction, and 
it permits attempts at interception. 
For the purpose of interception, some 
knowledge must be provided on the 
projected course of the incoming at- 
tacker, on the ultimate targets, or 
preferably on both. Such knowledge 
requires identification of the incoming 
attackers at two or more points in 
fire- F order to project their trajectory or 
time. § target destination. 

Ks to For retaliation it is enough to get 
split § our offensive force off the ground; for 
rted, § interception it is further necessary to 
e or §& get our defensive force in position for 
can- § an interdictory course. The warning 
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issile § time for interception is, therefore, 
made — much shorter than for safeguarding 
ig is § our retaliatory power. The differences 
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in warning times feasible, as well as 
in warning times needed, do not mat- 
ter greatly for bomber strikes. They 
become supremely important for mis- 
sile strikes at such future time when 
antimissile missiles may provide a 
formidable defense. 

Interception warning time would be 
further reduced, and the plotting of 
a collision course further complicated, 
should missiles of intercontinental 
ballistic missile (ICBM) speed become 
guided. Consider the prospect of a 
missile whose first stage is ballistic 
but whose final stage can be guided. 
It is then possible for the aggressor 
to postpone decision on target selec- 
tion, or to avoid disclosing his choice 
to the defender, until the missile has 
covered most of its course. An early 
warning network, or even several such 
networks, cannot determine the des- 
tination with precision. A guided final 
stage can steer a changing course to 
confuse the defender on target inten- 
tion and to complicate the intercep- 
tion problem. 


Delegation 

The extreme limitation of time for 
identification and decision imposes 
the problem of delegation: the Stra- 
tegic Air Command (SAC) major who 
may have to make a decision which 
formerly was the prerogative of the 
chief of state or the commanding gen- 
eral. The radarmen in World War II 
made decisions in mere skirmishes of 
a vast and protracted war. The radar- 
men of the future may make a deci- 
sion on war or peace, and, if war, may 
determine its entire course and final 
outcome. Conceivably there could be 
no time for consultation, discussion, 
evaluation, or referral. There is barely 
time to act. 

This prospect is no mere chimera, 
but so near certainty and so close at 
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hand that we have invested billions 
of dollars in an effort to cope with the 
problem. The rate at which successive 
radar warning nets have evolved— 
the Pine Tree Line, the Distant Early 
Warning (DEW) Line, and soon the 
three elaborate installations in Alas- 
ka, Great Britain, and Thule, Green- 
land—indicate the speed with which 
the future is upon us. So does our 
reliance on various stopgaps—radar 
picket ships, airborne radar pickets, 
and the Texas Tower installations on 
our continental shelf. 

The shrinking time for decision, 
and the growing complexity of deci- 
sion, have compelled the defense to 
rely more on computers. Thus has 
semiautomatic ground environment 
(SAGE) developed: a complex organ- 
ism combining sensory organs (radar 
and possibly infrared and other types 
of wave generation and detec- 
tion equipment), near-instantaneous 
transmission of sensory data to SAC 
command centers, immediate integra- 
tion of all data in forms readily com- 
prehended by human observers, and, 
once humans have made up their 
minds, split second transmission of 
orders for action to fighter bases, SAC 
bomber bases, and missile sites. 


Human Senses Too Slow 

The last human control element in 
SAGE’s vast autonomic mechanism of 
detection and reaction must be re- 
placed eventually by a computer. In 
the minute or two which will be avail- 
able between warning and decision, no 
human brain can assimilate data on 
thousands of missiles approaching 
many targets from many directions, 
decide how best to distribute avail- 
able counteraction, and reorder plans 
in keeping with incoming data on 
losses to retaliatory forces and dam- 
age to enemy targets. Yet if the course 
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of the war can be influenced at all, it 
may have to be done in a few min- 
utes. No man could even give out the 
orders fast enough. 


It is regrettably easy to overload 
the human capacity to absorb, process, 
and integrate data per unit of time, 
and to make the optimum responses 
with resources available, when both 
the incoming data and the resources 
available are rapidly changing in the 
course of decision. Stimuli (data) and 
resources available for response can- 
not be divided into numerous battle 
sectors, each of them within the abil- 
ity of a human commander to handle 
effectively within the time available. 
Both the attack and the resources at 
the disposal of the defense must be 
viewed globally as a single “Gestalt.” 
The problem is not symmetrical, for 
the attacker has theoretically un- 
limited time to decide on his first 
moves, whereas the defender does not. 
Thus the pressure toward automation 
of the decision process is greater on 
the side that eschews the initiative, 
the surprise attack. 

Decision by servomechanism, w ar 
by conditioned reflex, becomes a ne- 
cessity. 

Developments to date already have 
opened a new branch of intelligence: 
how to fool radar and infrared detec- 
tors. In the future, other branches 
may include the secrets of statistical 
inference in l1o gical] networks, and 
their employment to confuse com- 
puters, and the science of persuasion 
as applied to electronic circuits. 

The future may raise abstruse 
problems in constitutional law. Can a 
President delegate his warmaking 
powers? If he can, can he delegate 
them to a computer? What is delega- 
tion? Is the construction into elec- 
tronic circuits of a President’s hypo- 
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thetical reactions to a representative 
number of hypothetical situations 
delegation? Or is it mere storage of 
decisions, a vital form of strategic 
stockpiling? Do the reaction-functions 
built into a computer conform with 
the decisions of the President, were 
he to have sufficient time to make 
rational choices? Can they be made to 
conform? Should the reaction-func- 
tions of computer-commanders be re- 
considered with every change in ad- 
ministration? How can stockpiled 
decisions be protected from discovery 
by potential enemies? 


Consequences of Error 

Consider also the impact of the rev- 
olution in speed and firepower on the 
likelihood of error, the chances of cor- 
recting it, and the consequences of 
error, corrected or not. The chances 
of error increase as the time avail- 
able for factfinding ahd decision is 
reduced. This time soon will be, at 
most, a few minutes. The conse- 
quences of error follow from the enor- 
mous concentration of firepower, 
which potentially can compress most 
of the war damage into a period of 
minutes, and as a result of possible 
simultaneous nuclear attack upon all 
the enemy’s principal targets. 

The chances of detecting and cor- 
recting error also improve, the longer 
the time available between commis- 
sion of error and impact of warheads 
on enemy targets. Bombers can be re- 
called. Since they take hours to reach 
their targets, we can delay somewhat 
our retaliation if we detect them in- 
coming on our radarscopes. The So- 
viets likewise can delay their riposte 
should they detect American bombers. 

ICBM’s cannot be recalled. The 
country which is being attacked must 
discharge its own fixed-base retalia- 
tory forces at once, to prevent their 
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destruction on the ground. In the 
event of error discovered in time, per- 
haps ICBM’s can be destroyed in 
flight by radio command; but the na- 
tion which thus destroys its own re- 
taliatory power becomes highly vul- 
nerable and defenseless. Only a fool- 
ish nation would count on the same 
courtesy from its enemy. Even a 
reluctant enemy would decide to dis- 
charge its own retaliatory forces in 
response to our mistaken reaction, and 
might be unable to recall them, or un- 
willing to destroy them short of their 
targets. Thus what begins as a mis- 
calculation may inevitably become the 
only rational course of action. 


Attribution 

In case of a major attack, the prob- 
lem of identification presently is lim- 
ited to determining that it is an at- 
tack, and plotting the target destina- 
tions. The question of national origin 
does not arise. Only the USSR, so far 
as we know, could now launch a ma- 
jor airborne attack upon the United 
States. This relatively simple state of 
affairs will not be with us for long. 
The day will come when several, or 
even many, countries could initiate 
major attacks. The problem of iden- 
tification then also will require at- 
tribution to the country of origin. 


As long as attacks are launched 
from fixed bases, the ability to plot 
trajectories is sufficient for attribu- 
tion, provided the missiles follow bal- 
listic trajectories. If they do not, then 
unless the launching itself is detected, 
it may prove impossible in the short 
time available for retaliation to de- 
termine the place of launching. Once 
missiles are freed from fixed bases, 
and their launchers in turn are no 
longer land-bound, then complete 
knowledge of their trajectory will not 
permit attribution. The missiles may 
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be discharged from submarines at sea, 
airplanes overhead, or military satel- 
lites in space. Once several nations 
are in possession of such mobile 
launching platforms, we may be de- 
stroyed without knowing who is our 
enemy. 


Civil Defense 

The SAGE system has three pos- 
sible objectives: information, inter- 
ception, and retaliation. Information 
by itself is of value only if we have a 
civil defense system effective within 
the warning timé available. At pres- 
ent, the information function alone 
has little value. Our interception capa- 
bility is currently effective only 
against bombers; we lack an opera- 
tional antimissile missile. Thus the 
value of the SAGE system is, at pres- 
ent, largely limited to its retaliatory 
potential. 

Neither effective civil defense nor 
effective interception are contingent 
on knowledge of who is the attacker. 
Retaliation, however, does require at- 
tribution. Furthermore, while our re- 
taliatory capacity remains largely 
vulnerable to enemy attack, its value 
depends on very prompt attribution. 
While attribution is not currently a 
problem, we must take measures to 
prevent its becoming a problem while 
we lack interception capacity, lest we 
lose also the capacity to deter through 
the threat of retaliation. 

Early in 1960 the newspapers car- 
ried stories about the discovery of a 
“mystery satellite’ in the sky, to- 
gether with speculations that it might 
be a new unannounced Soviet launch- 
ing. Some time later it was identified 
as an American satellite launcher 
which had been “lost” by our detec- 
tion system. Granted that we have not, 
to public knowledge, attempted to 
install a detection and tracking system 
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capable of complete and continuous 
coverage of space within earth envi- 
rons, nevertheless, with just a few 
satellites in orbit, we “lost” this one, 
and took some days in determining 
its origin and nature. 

The time is not far off when there 
will be hundreds, and probably thou. 
sands, of satellites in orbit. Many of 
them will have military capabilities, 
including nuclear warheads. They will 
be under the orders of many countries, 
not just two. Will we be able to keep 
track of each and every one of them 
at all times? Will we know which is 
which? Which is controlled by what 
country? Which is deadly, which 
harmless? Which is controllable, ca- 
pable of changing its orbit, or of be 
coming a missile, or of discharging 
missiles? Which are inert, which are 
decoys? 


Timing Discharge 


in orbit weighing five tons; we have 
placed one of half that weight. In 
coming years there may well be satel- 
lites of 50 tons, or even 500 tons. 
Satellites of such weight can carry 
many warheads and their conveyor 
rockets. It doesn’t take much fuel to 
send a warhead to target when the 
missile base is speeding at 18,000 
miles an hour, hundreds or thousands 
of miles above the earth. Such war- 
heads could be shot at speeds greater 
than those of an ICBM; their flight 
time might be cut to a fraction of 
the 30 minutes required for an ICBM. 

Warheads shot at many targets 
from a single orbiting base could 
largely lick the problem of simul 
taneity. This problem arises from the 
fact that American targets are many 
and worldwide, some quite close t0 
Soviet missile bases, and some quite 
distant. The USSR in a surprise at 
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tack either discharges all missiles 


. Psimultaneously, some arriving on tar- 


get before others, or times her shots 
so that all wiil hit their targets simul- 
taneously, in which case the times of 
discharge must be staggered. In either 


icase, some American targets would 


receive warning, even in the absence 


“Poof an effective radar warning net- 


Ly will 
ntries, 


work. 

Once a major part of the military 
power of several nations is stored in 
space, in the form of combat satellites 


‘subject to radio command, the prob- 


lem of attribution would be vastly 
complicated. It would not be enough 
to know the country of origin of each 
satellite. Who controls the satellite? 
Radio command codes which activate 
and direct combat satellites could be- 
come the key intelligence secrets. If 
command codes were captured, power- 


/ful radio senders might become the 


key weapons in total war. If control 


over a satellite depends upon strength 


of radio signals, then control may 
shift from one country to another at 
different points in its orbit. It may 


‘f become important to establish secret 


radio senders or jamming stations 
hear enemy command stations. 

If a satellite has inflexible instruc- 
tions, say to attack a particular target 
and this target only, then it may be- 
come useless with a change of op- 
ponents, or wasted with changing 
military strategy and target priori- 
ties. Nearby space could become 
crowded with thousands of deadly 
missile satellites all programed for 
obsolete missions. If, on the other 
hand, a satellite is flexibly programed, 
so that it can be directed in accord- 
ance with plans and priorities at the 
time of its use, it becomes a much 
more effective weapon, but it can also 
be captured. An inflexible, single- 
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purpose satellite at least cannot be 
redirected by an enemy to attack its 
home country. 


Prevention 

The problem of attribution is sim- 
plified to the extent the world is 
polarized into two power blocs. It mat- 
ters little to us whether we are at- 
tacked by the USSR, Bulgaria, or 
China, once each of these powers ac- 
quires the means of inflicting major 
damage. If it is all-out war, we pre- 
sumably would retaliate against the 
key targets in the entire Soviet bloc, 
without respect to national bounda- 
ries. Presumably we will have the 
means of preventing or detecting and 
attributing any sneak attack from 
dissident members of the Western 
bloc. The principle of collective guilt, 
and even guilt by association, must be 
elevated into an axiom of war strat- 
egy. Polarization of the world may 
become preferable to any alternative 
short of enforceable disarmament. 

As long as the armed powers are 
polarized, the N-country problem (the 
multiplication of nations with a nu- 
clear capability) is largely one of 
managing coalitions. These are easier 
to organize and manage when one 
power is dominant. Once several 
powers in a coalition obtain stocks of 
nuclear warheads with their means of 
delivery, they obtain a veto power of 
sorts, a strategic deterrent on the 
rest of the coalition. What is perhaps 
more dangerous, they may obtain the 
opposite of a veto: the power to com- 
mit the entire coalition to a course 
of action most members, including the 
dominant member, oppose. 

If, however, armed power ceases 
to be polarized, if coalitions become 
unstable, shifting in their composi- 
tion, then the N-country problem be- 
comes one of attribution. Without cer- 
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tainty of attribution, our strategic 
deterrent loses much of its military 
effectiveness as well as its credibility, 
losing its power to deter on both 
counts. 

Conditions under which an enemy 
power might be encouraged to attack 
with the expectation that he could 
prevent discovery of his identity until 
our retaliatory power is destroyed 
must not be permitted to arise. The 
problem of attribution can be prevent- 


ed by an effective interception. It can 
be avoided by polarization of armed 
forces into two multinational blocs, 
and application of the principle of col- 
lective responsibility. It can be sim- 
plified by developing an invulnerable 
deterrent, which gives us time to de. 
termine who is our enemy. It can be 
solved only by total intelligence: by 
knowing at all times the whereabouts 
of all weapons of total war, and the 
identity of those who control them. 





Fitting words: 


“We must fight our way out as we fought our way in.” 


Brigadier General Grant uttered these words when he found his force 
of 2,000 troops blocked by Polk’s Confederates at Belmont, Missouri, 7 
November 1861. This was Grant’s first battle after assuming command of 
the District of Cairo. The Illinois and Iowa regiments, drilling at Cairo, 
longed for action. Grant placed them aboard boats, steamed down the Mis- 


sissippi, debarked at Belmont, and routed the enemy. Initial success turned 


their heads and while they were crowing the Confederates reversed the 
order. Grant fought his way back to the boats and returned to Cairo. The 


engagement served to transform raw soldiers into veterans, and to reveal 


in Grant the hard inner core of a fighting man. 
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EUROPEAN 


IVIL_DEFENSE PLANS 





Horst v. Zitzewitz 


7. German civil defense pro- 
gram labors under a disadvantage 
somewhat similar to that experienced 
in the United States. The decentral- 
ized federal structure of the German 
Republic, like that of the US, exhibits 
both weaknesses and strengths. Fed- 
eral civil defense measures in Ger- 
many become effective only in time 
of war or international crisis. Civil 
defense manpower cannot be employed 
in peacetime to cope with catastrophes 
and emergencies, as it can in Great 
Britain, Denmark, Belgium, and 
France. 

The German Republic is presently 
engaged in providing a legal basis for 
civil defense in an emergency. An 
“Emergency Service Law” is before 
the Federal Legislature, as is a con- 
troversial “Emergency Constitution” 
(the German Basic Law or Constitu- 
tion as amended by Article 115a—also 
called the “Emergency Law’). Other 
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countries of Western Europe do not 
employ the concept “Emergency Serv- 
ice.” The organization and tasks of 
the neighboring civil defense services 
differ considerably from the proposed 
German Federal Emergency Service. 


The original hope of the German 
Government, that manpower for the 
air defense service could be drawn 
from volunteers, has not materialized. 
According to calculations, approxi- 
mately 305,000 commanders and help- 
ers are needed for auxiliary air de- 
fense service. By the end of 1960 only 
about 12,600 had volunteered. Alert 
units activated at the present time 
must, therefore, be brought to author- 
ized strength by calling up individuals 
subject to emergency service. 





Translated from the original 
article which appeared in WEHR- 
KUNDE (Federal Republic of Ger- 
many) April 1961. 
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The proposed German law provides 
that men of ages 18 to 65 and women 
of ages 18 to 50 be subject to com- 
pulsory nonmilitary defense service. 
Performance of essential war tasks in 
public administration and the armed 
forces is thus provided. Furthermore, 
compulsory service may be rendered 
in nonpublic establishments (traffic, 
food, and others) which serve to pro- 
tect the civil population or to establish 
and maintain defense preparedness. 

In contrast to the law of the Ger- 
man Reich in World War II, which 
regulated the civil service obligation 
differently for public and private sec- 
tors, the present Federal draft is based 
on a uniform arrangement for both 
sectors. The main purpose of the pro- 
posed Emergency Service Law, how- 
ever, is not to supplement the military 
service. Herein lies the principal dif- 
ference between the civil defense laws 
of other countries and the proposed 
Emergency Service Law. 

As yet there is no planning for total 
defense or for civil emergency in the 
Federal Republic. Even the proposed 
law states the tasks of the service 
only in general terms. Proposals have 
been made for evacuation, reinforce- 
ment of the police, maintenance of 
vital supplies, and a distress and warn- 
ing service. Certain ministries (Trans- 
portation, Postal, Defense, and Rail- 
road), as well as industrial works and 
supply establishments—according to 
present plans—can supplement their 
air and plant guards with persons 
liable for emergency service. 


Volunteer Defense Service 

The civil defense law of 1957 is 
based on the principle of voluntary 
service. The Federal Republic believes 
that self-protection service can still 
be organized with volunteers. Should 
this not be possible, the projected 
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Emergency Service Law provides an 
alternative. The proposed law makes 
provisions for communities to recruit 
persons liable to obligatory emergency 
service for local air defense, should 
it become necessary. 

The draft of the bill on hand pro- 
vides for peacetime training of 14 
days or 100 hours per year. This yearly 
training period seems too short. It 
appears that the German Government 
itself has doubts about the length of 
the training period. 

Other countries which use civil mo- 
bile units for higher echelon civil pro- f 
tection have considerably longer train- 
ing periods. Another point must be 
added: Persons drafted in the Federal 
Republic serve one year. For reasons 
of fairness, the length of the initial 
training period of those called to 
auxiliary air defense service should be 
extended. 

According to the German Basic Law, 
defense (the civil sector included) is 
the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, while the peacetime main- 
tenance of public order and safety is 
in the sphere of the states. The Fed- 
eral Government has excluded the 
state police from official participation 
in civil protection, taking into con- 
sideration Article 63 of the fourth 
Geneva Convention. 
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Disadvantages of Federalism 

























The federalist status of the Ger- Com 
man Republic entails another disad- 
vantage in the civil defense service— § gen 
a lack of administrative mobility. The § def, 
exchange of higher officials between § trie 
the Federal Government and the states J con 
is limited to a few special cases. Be- § dof, 
fore long, these shortcomings of or- § tro, 
ganization may produce repercussions. — +} 
It was difficult to find suitable manage- § g,, 
ment personnel even for the initial J o 
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the training of junior officers will 
present even more difficulties uniess 
a German civil protection officer corps 
is formed, after the model of the 
English Civil Defense Officer Corps. 
(The significance which Great Britain 
attaches to junior officers is revealed 
by her planning a Civil Cadet Corps.) 

Comparison between German Emer- 


ures in their entirety. There, and in 
Switzerland, the “civil protection” of 
the population bears a separate desig- 
nation—protection civile. 


Total Defense as a Concept 

The concept of total war has been 
gradually followed by the concept of 
total defense—a defense exploiting all 
the manpower and material resources 
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Soe 


US Army 


Conventional bomb damage during World War II as shown by this scene in Cologne, 
Germany, emphasizes the importance of civil defense planning 


gency Planning and analogous civil 
defense preparations in other coun- 
tries is complicated by differences of 
concept. In NATO as a whole, “civil 
defense” means population and catas- 
trophe protection, as it does also in 
the English language sphere and 
Scandinavia. The French-speaking 
countries, however, understand by 
“civil defense” all nonmilitary meas- 
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of a country. Surprisingly, only one 
state, France, has established an or- 
ganization (on paper, for the time 
being) geared to total defense. French 
law distinguishes between general, 
military, and civil defense. “Civil de- 
fense” includes psychological and eco- 
nomic defense; military service and 
the new “defense service” belong to 
the military. This law is also based on 
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the new concepts of “internal” and 
“external” defense. 

The two European countries in 
which preparation for a comprehensive 
defense have advanced the furthest— 
Sweden and Switzerland—have re- 
cently made considerable changes in 
their organizations. 


One civil defense question, that of 
compulsory versus voluntary service, 
has been answered by all free Euro- 
pean nations. With the exception of 
Great Britain and Italy, free Europe 
has decided in favor of civil compul- 
sory service. In some countries there 
is in addition a liability to labor serv- 
ice in essential offices and installations. 
Other countries, for instance France 
and Sweden, have included the eco- 
nomic sector in the sphere of tasks 
assigned to civil defense. Women, in 
one way or another, are liable to civil 
defense service during war, except in 
Switzerland. 


England’s Volunteer System 

England, in the course of rearma- 
ment, repealed her compulsory defense 
service laws. England’s traditional 
principle of volunteer defense (both 
military and civil) is based on the 
spiritual armament of her people, who 
consider defense every citizen’s duty. 
It must be added that in Great Britain 
leading figures set good examples. 
Civil defense gained special status by 
the Queen’s patronage of the civil de- 
fense corps. About 55 percent of the 
present 475,000 British civil defense 
volunteers (industrial protection ex- 
cluded) are women. 

Nevertheless, although clever can- 
vassing brings in thousands of volun- 
teers each year, the number is just 
enough to replace those retiring. The 
authorized strength in peacetime is 
600,000. The end of the conscription 
has temporarily reduced the personnel 
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worries of the London Home Office, 
and several Reserve age groups were 
released for civil defense last year, 
However, all in all, the end of con- 
scription may negatively affect civil 
protection beyond the channel. The 
new generation of reservists who toa 
large extent fill the leader positions 
in civil defense will fade away slowly 
but surely. 


British Local Organization 

In Great Britain there are only 
local auxiliary service units (divi- 
sions) which are organized and 
trained by the counties. Their basic 
training lasts 30 to 60 hours, and is 
conducted in the evenings or on week- 
ends in one of the many air defense 
schools or within the units. Until 
recently, special military air defense 
troops in 33 mobile defense battalions 
were at the disposal of the army for 
higher echelon civil defense service. 
These were deactivated in the course 
of armed forces reorganization. They 
were replaced by the British Terri- 
torial Army, which will have a final 
strength of approximately 130,000. 
All units of this army are being 
trained in the various phases of civil 
protection. 

The Territorial Army, which will 
only in part be employable on the 
Continent in case of a future defense 
need, is the backbone of civil defense 
in the United Kingdom, Only an island 
country can afford such far-reaching 
military support; England does not 
reckon with fighting on her own land 
in case of emergency. As an island, 
however, Great Britain might become 
the scene of nuclear war in an East- 
West conflict. With few air raid shel- 
ters and hardly any evacuation possi- 
bilities, English civil defense concen- 
trates on methods of saving human 
lives after nuclear attack. 
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The Scandinavian Example 


Military as well as civil defense 
measures of the three free Scandina- 
vian countries are so much alike that 
they will be discussed together. Mili- 
tary defense is included here because 
in Scandinavia it renders considerable 
assistance to civil defense. Moreover, 
the higher echelon civil defense service 
in Norway and Denmark resembles 
the military organization, without, 


» that 
42 ‘ 
R. __ 


ing civil defense services, and can also 
assist in organizing comprehensive 
evacuation measures. 


“People and Defense” is a nonpar- 
tisan organization of political, eco- 
nomic, social, and sporting associations 
promoting the spiritual armament of 
the people and a liaison between armed 
forces and population. (In Denmark 
it is a department of the Defense 
Ministry.) It serves primarily the 


Royal Swedish Embassy 


Swedish civil defense corps members check evacuation procedures during a test 


however, losing its civil status as in 
France. 

In the northern counties two de- 
fense institutions establish an espe- 
cially close contact between soldier 
and citizen. They are the Home Guards 
and the central association titled 
“People and Defense.” The Home 
Guard is a militia based on voluntary 
rifle units; its local and plant guards 
give military protection to neighbor- 
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psychological defense. Behind the 
Swedish movement there are, for ex- 
ample, roughly one and a half million 
citizens ready to offer resistance. Not 
without reason they are called Swe- 
den’s “Fifth Weapon.” (The establish- 
ment of a similar private organiza- 
tion in the German Republic has failed 
as yet because of opposition by the 
Social Democratic Party.) 


In all three countries, laws regulate 
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the compulsory civil defense service. 
Men not subject to military service 
and women of ages 16 (18 in Norway) 
to 65 can be called. The civil defense 
service in Denmark is also available 
in peacetime for catastrophes and 
states of emergency. The individual 
branches of the defense service are 
organized after the British model in 
“corps” and are established locally 
(in Sweden, on the district level). 

In Norway and recently also in 
Sweden there exist, besides the local 
defense services, higher echelon para- 
military mobile units. These are called 
standby units in Norway and auxiliary 
corps in Sweden. The higher echelon 
tasks in Denmark are performed by 
a civil defense corps of 18,000 men. 
They wear uniforms and are bar- 
racked and trained like troops. How- 
ever, they are not armed, and they 
do have a civilian status. The per- 
sonnel, besides the professional leader 
corps, consists of draftees who are 
called into the civil defense corps for 
one year instead of into the armed 
forces. 


Volunteer Service Inadequate 

At first, all three of the northern 
countries believed that they could 
manage with volunteers, but the num- 
ber of volunteers was not sufficient to 
bring the units, especially the local 
ones, up to authorized strength. For 
this reason, reservists or men subject 
to military service have been called 
lately in increasing numbers to man 
the mobilization units. Basic training 
of the local Scandinavian defense serv- 
ice requires 40 to 60 hours. Norwegian 
mobile units train for several weeks. 
The length of training for the new 
Swedish auxiliary corps has not been 
determined as yet. 

Based on a 10-year plan, the civil 
defense in Sweden is now in the proc- 
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ess of reorganization. The registerej 
personnel is being reduced from about 
500,000 to 230,000. The present or. 
ganization of self-protection (with 
house protection and house wardens) 
is being eliminated. Instead, the guid. 
ing principle will be that “each citizen 
contributes,” as in England and to 
some degree in Germany. 


It is interesting to know that in 
Sweden the civil defense service has 
also a clearing and demolition corps 
which will prevent vital installations 
from falling undamaged into the 
hands of the enemy. This corps will 
now come under the command of the 
Office of Economic Defense. Approxi- 
mately 20 of the aforementioned aux- 
iliary corps will be activated. Ap 
proximately 25,000 commissioned and 
noncommissioned officers of the army 
and air force reserve will transfer to 
civil defense service. Another 10,000 
trained reservists will become the 
cadre of the auxiliary corps. 


The Question of Arms 

The question whether to arm the 
civil defense services led to heated 
public discussions in Sweden, and it 
is not likely that the new auxiliary 
corps will be armed. Security and 
public order duties will probably be 
charged to two or three police groups 
in each corps. The local defense serv- 
ice has a special police and guard corps 
which is armed like the infantry. It 
is peculiar that this corps is also 
charged with defense against sabotage 
and espionage. 

Two groups of the civil sector take 
a prominent part in Sweden’s defense 
preparations. The Lottorna is a volun- 
teer women’s organization (formed 
after the Finnish model) for nursing 
and care service. The other group is 
the school teachers, who provide de- 
fense services in two ways—by com- 
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Switzerland Reorganizes This separation of civil from military 
at inf? There is no need to give reasons defense was made in deference to the 
> has why the two neutral countries of Geneva Agreement of 1949, to pro- 
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Royal Swedish Embassy 
~* Orderly evacuation of a Scandinavian city during a civil defense drill 
fense fj Lurope force their civil defense and vide international protection for the 
rolun- ff by doing so are leading the Continent local civil protection units in case 
yrmed ‘0 practical preparations. Switzerland, of war. This agreement gives the 
rsing § like Sweden, is reorganizing her civil civil protection force the status of 
up is Protection. Sweden strives primarily the Red Cross—internationally rec- 
le de 0 increase the striking power of ognized, and not subject to capture or 
com: § Civil defense by establishing mobile reprisals. 
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According to Swiss opinion, how- 
ever, purely military formations may 
still participate in protecting the 
population in an emergency. The mili- 
tary would only have to be withdrawn 
or deactivated in time to escape cap- 
ture. Switzerland’s establishment of 
strong military air defense troops (28 
battalions and 13 independent com- 
panies) is not affected by the reform. 


The Geneva Agreement 

The new Swiss arrangement is of 
special interest because the Geneva 
Agreement was reached in that coun- 
try and because Switzerland made 
great efforts to implement the agree- 
ment. So far as international law is 
concerned there are no objections to 
military cooperation in civil defense, 
nor to a paramilitary type of civil 
defense service. But the members of 
these services must possess a clear 
civil status. (The new French defense 
service, for instance, does not meet 
this qualification.) Warring countries, 
of course, will be mindful not to let 
higher echelon civil service units fall 
into the hands of the enemy, equipped 
as they are with valuable materials. 

Much more serious seems to be 
another problem of civil defense, 
which emerged during the reorganiza- 
tion in Switzerland. It is unknown 
whether the international conventions, 
which frequently were violated in 
both World Wars, will be valid in the 
future at all. Most countries preparing 
for a more or less total defense respect 
the limits of the civil sector. Never- 
theless, all measures of civil defense 
which overtly or covertly serve to 
prepare total resistance must be con- 
sidered to exceed these limits and to 
violate international law. 


Swiss Opposition 
There has been violent, indeed, pas- 
sionate opposition in Switzerland to 
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the new civil protection plans of thihe firs 
government. As yet only the leg f the 
provisions have been made for thegp@V!4 é 
plans. The law regulating type angolunte 
duration of service is still pendingles 
In 1959 the Swiss authorized a conpf!rem 
stitutional amendment which put civ 0 tin 
protection on a level with military depistme) 
fense. The army reform bill of 19¢qheref 
reduced the maximum age for thosg@"Ppo 
subject to military service from 60 tet te 
50 years, releasing the older age grou In I 
for civil protection service. It has noifice is 
yet been decided which status thief w: 
service will legally have. The futuregdecide 
extent of military cooperation in localfechelo 
civil protection has also not been de§which 
termined. The Swiss agree in onegcolum 
opinion—that higher echelon protec-fappoi 
tion must remain a military task. fof vo 


The Benelux Countries Draft | 

A glance at the defense services Th 
of Belgium, Luxembourg, and _ thepbelie' 
Netherlands will suffice, as these or-fvolun 
ganizations are not much differentfA lav 
from those described above. servi 


Besides local service, Belgium isp é 
establishing a higher echelon mobile} #Y 
national auxiliary corps comprised§‘e" 
of six units. The units, each with af !Y4 
mobilized strength of 2,000, are to he tual 
barracked. In contrast to the Danish m0 
units, consisting of civil defense} *Y4! 
conscripts serving one year, the Bel-§™¢" 
gium units will be a kind of civilg re 
militia. Each column has an appointed § °"Y 
staff of approximately 25, with 110 chie 
helpers who will be rotated in duty 150 
but be available at all times. The § 
columns, as in Denmark, will also be} T 
employed for disaster control. The int 
first column has, in fact, already been § 8 P 
formed, and has already proved itself § ‘To 
several times during emergencies. colt 

Belgian peacetime service is as yet § 
voluntary. Helpers enlist for a term 19% 
of three years; they train 60 hours in} 2" 
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of thifhe first year and 30 hours in each 
e leggpf the two remaining. As in Scandi- 
r thegpavia and in Germany, the number of 
‘pe an@olunteers (up to now about 30,000) 
endingpioes not satisfy the mobilization re- 
a comuirements, which are approximately 
ut civgl? times the volunteer rate of en- 
ary depistment. The Brussels Government, 
of iggptherefore, intends to draw additional 
r thosg@manpower from among personnel sub- 
m 60 tect to military draft. 
e group In Luxembourg, civil defense serv- 
has noifice is compulsory only in the event 
us thifof war. Recently the government 
futurdecided to activate a mobile, higher 
in locafechelon brigade of 1,500 volunteers, 
een defwhich will comprise three motorized 
in one§columns. The staffs will consist of 
protec-fappointed personnel, a small cadre 
ask. fof volunteer helpers. 


Draft Law in the Netherlands 

ervicesp The Netherlands, too, originally 
nd thefbelieved that there would be enough 
ese or-fvolunteers for civil defense service. 
ifferentf A law of 1952 provides for compulsory 
service by men and women between 
ium ispthe ages of 16 and 65; however, the 
mobile} @v is to be enforced only in the 
aprised§ cvent of war or in time of tension. A 
with a} oyal decree is necessary for the ac- 
e to bef ual draft. Only two-thirds of the 
Danish $220,000 men required have become 
lefense§ 4Vailable through voluntary enlist- 
ne Bel-g ment. The Netherlands has, there- 
f civil§ fore, resolved to employ the compul- 
ointed § Ory service law in certain areas, 
th 110 chiefly metropolitan. Approximately 
n duty #150 training hours per year are re- 
3. The § Wired. 

also bef The higher echelon defense service 
l. The § in the Netherlands, as in Switzerland, 
y been § is performed by motorized air defense 
1 itself | troops. There are 23 mobile auxiliary 
cies, | columns which were originally com- 
as yet prised of civil personnel; however, in 
1 term} 1955 they were integrated into the 
yurs inf armed forces. Cooperation between 
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civil and military defense forces is 
very close in the Netherlands. They 
are obligated to mutual support and 
regularly undertake joint exercises. 


France’s National Service 

The realization that defense against 
nuclear weapons is no longer solely 
a military problem has led to the crea- 
tion of an entirely new type of defense 
service. General de Gaulle’s ordinance 
of 7 January 1959 practically ter- 
minates the traditional difference be- 
tween soldier and civilian, abolishes 
the former separation of military 
service from civil auxiliary service, 
and combines the two into a national 
service. 


The service de défense which was 
thus introduced is, according to to- 
day’s international law, no longer a 
civil defense service but has the 
character of a military organization 
—charactére de service militaire. In- 
dividuals called to the defense service 
are subject to a special defense stat- 
ute, are under military jurisdiction, 
and are subject to military discipli- 
nary regulations. They receive the 
pay and care of soldiers, wear uni- 
forms, and are organized in corps. 
Such corps are to be established for 
protection of the population as well 
as for the maintenance of traffic, 
transportation, supply, and other pub- 
lic services. 


France Disregards Geneva 

By such legislation France has dis- 
regarded the Geneva Agreement. Like 
many other countries, she considers 
this agreement obsolete because of the 
development of modern, nuclear weap- 
ons. France has not yet, however, 
withdrawn her ratification of the 
agreement itself. Accordingly, in the 
event of war, members of the French 
defense service would be considered 
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combatants. Excluded, however, is the 
danger that members of the civil de- 
fense would be treated as insurgents 
when captured—as might be the case 
in Switzerland where members of the 
civil defense work closely with the 
local guards and would even take up 
arms in case of an extreme emergency. 

The advantages of the French sys- 
tem are so evident that the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization or the 
Western European Union should un- 
doubtedly take notice of them. A 
uniform regulation of continental de- 
fense is not, at the present time, a 
task for the Atlantic Alliance but, in 
the long run, coordination of defense 
measures must be considered. 

But back to France. Only men be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 60 are liable 
for national defense service. The term 
of service for those unfit for military 
service is two months. Those who are 
fit for military duty serve in the de- 
fense service during the time not 
served in the regular term of military 
service. The conscript service term in 
France is legally 24, actually 27 to 
28, months. Women can be called in 
case of war for labor service in es- 
sential defense installations. Of late 
this regulation has been extended to 
men who are not liable for defense 
service. 

The executive regulations for the 
activation of the defense corps are 
not yet available. As of now, only 
the organization of the higher echelon 
mobile units has been made public. 
For the time being, nine of these units 


are to be organized, one for each 


French defense region. Each unit 
consists of three battalions—one for 
fire protection, one for rescue and 
clearing, and one medical. 


Common Basic Features 

The foregoing civil defense services 
have several basic features in com- 
mon. In all north and central Euro- 
pean countries, Switzerland included, 
the responsibility for civil defense is 
in the hands of civil ministers, pri- 
marily the ministers of interior. The 
task of the defense services is the 
defense of the people rather than the 
security of public and economic func- 
tions in time of war. Most countries 
feel that the principle of volunteer 
service is not adequate for defense 
service and local civil protection. Ex- 
cept in Switzerland, women are in- 
cluded in the civil defense service. All 
countries have discovered that mili- 
tary or militarylike units are re- 
quired for defense service above local 
level. To an increasing extent, the 
defense service earmarked for emer- 
gencies is also utilized in peacetime in 
case of catastrophes. 

If one had to decide which of the 
existing defense services is most ade- 
quate under present conditions, he 
might select the Swedish or the Dan- 
ish. Better yet might be a combination 
of the two—Sweden’s scheme of civil 
organization, local protection, psycho- 
logical defense, evacuation organiza- 
tion, and obligatory shelter construc- 
tion; and the Danish form of higher 
echelon defense employed also for 
disaster protection in peacetime. 
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AUSTRIA’S STRATEGIC POSITION 





Walter Hamburger 


—_— at the heart of the Eu- 
ropean Continent, Austria has always 
been a major crossroads of traffic. 
Many of the most important European 
traffic routes lead across her territory. 
(Figure 1.) The valley of the Danube 
in particular has for many centuries 
been a major passageway, serving 
alike the Nibelungs traveling to the 
court of Attila, the Crusaders on their 
way to Jerusalem, and modern trav- 
elers. 

In today’s Europe, the railways, 
roads, and waterways of the Danube 
Valley connect southern Germany 
with Hungary—Western Europe with 
the Balkans. Roads also lead from 
Warsaw and Prague across eastern 
Austria, and from Germany across 
the Tirol toward Rome. As both minor 
and major roadways are completed 
and expanded, Austria’s significance 
as a strategic passageway likewise in- 
creases. Additional multilane auto- 
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mobile highways are being con- 
structed alongside the already exist- 
ing major channels. 

The superhighway (Autobahn) 
from Vienna to the German border 
will be completed within three years, 
and will link up with the German 
Autobahn net. Its strategic impor- 
tance is made evident by the fact that 
approximately 40 to 60 kilometers 
separate Vienna from the Czechoslo- 
vakian or Hungarian border. 

Seen from a military point of view, 
Switzerland and Austria together act 
as a neutral “lock bolt” extending 
across Europe along the Alps. This 
“bolt,” of which Austria represents 
the bigger and more eastern part, 
divides northern from southern Eu- 
rope and is wedged in between the two 
NATO partners Germany and Italy. 
Austria’s eastern area is plains; to- 
ward the west the plains are succeeded 
by a hilly region that finally develops 
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INTERSECTION OF EUROPEAN ROADS 
IN AUSTRIA 
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into the high mountains of the Alps. 

In one direction the Alps cover 
Italy, in the other they control the 
Danube Valley. The valley is the mili- 
tary highway from and to Western 
Europe, the Brenner Pass and the 
canal valley being the classical inva- 
sion gate into Italy. In view of this 
situation it is obvious that the Alps 
are to be regarded as the backbone of 
Austria’s national defense line. 

Austria’s eastern half is surrounded 
in a kind of “pincers formation” by 
the eastern states of Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and Yugoslavia. (Figure 
2.) Supply lines between the NATO 
states of Germany and Italy could be 
badly handicapped by the neutral 
“bolt” comprising Austria and Swit- 
zerland, whereas severance of the land 
routes between Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia is hardly of importance in 
view of the adjacent and almost com- 
fortable possibility of detour across 
Hungary. 

If Yugoslavia, in a conflict between 
East and West, should favor the East, 
the supply routes of the countries op- 
erating on both sides of the neutral 
“lock” would be substantially shorter 
than those of the NATO countries. 
The latter—provided they wish to re- 
spect Switzerland’s and Austria’s 
neutrality—would have to make a long 
detour across France in order to con- 
nect Italy and Western Germany. 





Walter Hamburger, a student of 
military history, is Vienna military 
correspondent for the Swiss newspa- 
per Der Schweizer Soldat and for the 
Canadian Military Journal. A native 
of Austria, he holds a degree in Elec- 
trical Engineering. He is the author 
of “The Austrian Federal Army—An 
Appraisal” which appeared in the Oc- 
tober 1960 issue of the MILITARY RE- 
VIEW. 
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This route would prove particularl 
unfavorable to airborne operations. 


Flank Protection 

For every party engaged in arme( 
operations north and south of th 
neutral “lock,” the “lock” represen 
an ideal flank protection, permittin 


areas 
fensi 
Yug 


the employment of appreciable force. 
elsewhere which would otherwise hav. 


to protect the open flank. (Figure 3) 
This hypothesis, however, is based oi 
the presumption that the “lock’’ itseli 
is strong enough from a military poini 
of view to be respected by those en 
gaged in war in its vicinity. If th 
military power of the neutral “lock 
should turn out to be questionable 
this factor of uncertainty would be 
come absolutely perilous for those op 
erating adjacently. For self-prote 
tion, those engaged in war in th 
neighborhood would have to try 
eliminate the factor of uncertaint 
represented by Austria. 


This elimination could come abo 


important parts of Austrian nation: 
territory, or by a quick march throug 
the country (which would invol 
keeping up supply lines). 

A third alternative would consist i 
operations across Austrian territor 
for encirclement of the enemy’s wing 
In an all-out conflict between Eaj 
of the Alps—the West might inten 
to start an offensive out of the Danub 
area against the soft flank of Czech 
slovakia. (Figure 4.) On the othe 
hand, an offensive drive out of t 
Bohemian fortress drawing 


aim at encircling the NATO wi 
stationed in Southern Germany. 
either case, extensive portions of Au 
trian national territory would becom 
foreign operational bases. 
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p Adjacent Offensives 

Those parts of the country situated 
south of the Alpine ridge would also 
be in danger of becoming operational 
areas if the East were to start an of- 
fensive against northern Italy. If 
Yugoslavia were to stay neutral 


itting (which, according to Austrian opin- 


ion, that country could do in view of 
Fits military strength) there would be 
Ba danger of an Eastern offensive 
against northern Italy, originating 
from Hungary and crossing Styria 
and Carinthia. If an armed conflict 
were to break out between Yugoslavia 
and Italy, two countries which have 
only a narrow stretch of border in 
‘common, both countries might try to 
‘surround their opponent’s flank across 
Austrian territory. It may be safely 
assumed, indeed, that at least the more 
Epowerful one of the two opponents 
would be sure to attempt such en- 
circlement. 

The foregoing facts lead one to con- 
sider whether the Alpine promontory 
and the Austrian plains should be or 
pcan be defended. The high Austrian 
“BAlps offer a real chance for effective 
and prolonged defense, even to a rela- 
.Btively weak army. On the other hand, 
the armed forces of an insufficiently 
prong country are in danger of being 
“Bencircled and cut off in the plains. 
Brlanned and timely withdrawal to 
grepared mountain positions might 

not be possible, or the troops might 

be so weakened that they could not 
defend even mountain positions. 
Since the major portion of Austrian 
gindustry and population are situated 
in the plains, a decision to defend the 


plains will not be easy. The construc- 
tion of small fortifications near the 
border, however, as well as the con- 
version of Austrian infantry units 
into tank units, indicate that the Aus- 
trian military leaders plan at least 
delaying actions in the plains. The 
main load of defense will have to be 
borne by mobile-operation blockading 
and by tank units. 


Austrian Mountain Defense 

Since approximately half of the 
Austrian brigades are mountain bri- 
gades, the command’s intention to put 
up a strong defense in the mountains 
is to be assumed. If, for example, in 
the course of an enemy pincers move- 
ment (Figure 4), the mobile blockad- 
ing and tank units should be forced 
back onto Alpine territory, mountain 
troops in fortified positions could re- 
ceive these units and prevent enemy 
pursuit. The Alps, firmly held by Aus- 
trian troops, represent a threat to the 
flanks and supply lines of any enemy 
forces pushing through Austria along 
the Austrian plains or undertaking 
pincers movements across the Aus- 
trian territory. 

The foregoing facts indicate Aus- 
tria’s major strategic importance. 
Military interest is focused on the 
Danube area, the territory around 
Salzburg, Tirol and the Brenner Pass, 
and the Klagenfurt basin. Further 
development of the Austrian Army 
must be undertaken, and increased 
defensive power concentrated in the 
Alps. Such measures would prevent 
any possible adventurers from involv- 
ing Austrian territory in risky mili- 
tary operations. 
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SYCHOLOGICAL warfare is one 
of the principal tools in the arsenal 
of the Soviet Union. That communism 
should take full advantage of national 
and social revolution everywhere was 
taught by Lenin and repeatedly re- 
stated by Stalin. Thus in Marxism and 
the National and Colonial Question, 
Stalin wrote: 

If Europe and America may be 
called the front, the scene of the main 
engagements between socialism and 
imperialism, the non-sovereign na- 
tions and the colonies, with their raw 
materials, fuel, food and vast store of 
human material should be regarded 
as the rear, the reserve of imperial- 
ism. In order to win a war, one must 
not only triumph at the front but also 
revolutionize the enemy’s rear, his re- 
serves. 

Today, the Communists are having 
their greatest success in underdevel- 
oped countries and not in the more ad- 
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vanced countries with democrati 
traditions and high standards of liv 
ing. Communist China is the mode 
for the spread of communism in un 
derdeveloped countries. There, Mat 
Tse-tung started the Communist rer 
olution as a popular front movemenif. 
against the Japanese and the lant: 
lords. Appealing to the Chinese peas: 
ants, he obtained their support agains 
these twin enemies. Even while the. 
were still operating from Yenan 4 
their capital, the Communists divided 
the large estates into individual holt: 
ings for the peasants, reduced rents, 
and collected taxes impartially. 
Simultaneously, they promoted et 
ucation, founded agricultural coopera 
tives, developed better methods 0 
farming, and respected the peasants 
Eventually, Mao Tse-tung and Chol 
En-lai extended their control ove 
100 million people and increased theif 
armed forces from 100,000 to one mi 
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lion regulars and two million peasant 
guerrilla fighters. The course of events 
that led to the proclamation of the 
People’s Republic of China on 21 Sep- 
tember 1949 is only too well-known. 


Techniques Employed 

In China we have the prototype for 
tthe techniques which the Soviet po- 
litical offensive seeks to employ in 
developing countries generally: 

1. An appeal to the peasants. 

2. The formation of a popular front 
‘against an unpopular government. 

' 8. The use of nationalism as a 
unifying force. 

| 4, The use of a social revolution to 
‘promote communism. 

5. The use of peasants as guerrilla 
‘fighters. 

6. The establishment of communism 
‘instead of a democratic government 
such as the adherents of the revolu- 
tion had hoped to achieve. 

In Latin America a number of fac- 
. Etors exist which may suggest to the 
Communists that the field is fertile 
Pfor the application of these tech- 
niques. Among these factors are: low 
‘per capita income, single-crop econo- 
mies which lead to wide fluctuations 
in personal income, high illiteracy 
rates, the tradition of caudillismo, the 
Black of a strong middle class, and the 
development of nationalism. Accord- 
‘Bing to a United Nations survey of 
1957, the per capita income in Cuba 


Dr. John B. McConaughy is Asso- 
pciate Professor of Political Science at 
the University of South Carolina. He 
holds a Ph. D. from the University of 
Chicago and has attended the Univer- 
sity of London and the University of 
Paris. He is the author of a book en- 
“Btitled, The Psychology of Politics. His 
Borticle, “A Review of Soviet Psycho- 
logical Warfare,” appeared in the De- 
imcember 1960 issue of the MILITARY 
i Review. 
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is only $310, in Guatemala $160, in 
Peru $120, and in Mexico $220. By 
contrast, the same survey lists a per 
capita income in the United States of 
$1,870. 

President Kennedy in his message 
to Congress of 14 March 1961 pointed 
out that the average per capita an- 
nual product in Latin America was 
only $280, less than one-ninth that of 
the United States, and that in many 
areas it was less than $70. Yet Latin 
America is among the fastest growing 
areas of the world in population. It 
has a current population of about 200 
million but by the 1980’s the popula- 
tion will have more than doubled. This, 
of course, will further reduce the per 
capita income unless a tremendous ef- 
fort is made to raise levels of produc- 
tion. 


Economic Factors 

Many Latin American nations are 
dependent on one-crop or two-crop 
economies. Any fluctuation in the 
price of these export crops either 
causes inflation or economic depres- 
sion in these countries. Coffee ac- 
counts for 74 percent of the total ex- 
ports of Guatemala. Sugar used to 
account for 80 percent of the national 
income of Cuba. Petroleum represents 
90 percent of the total exports of Ven- 
ezuela. Tin provides more than 50 
percent of the total value of Bolivian 
exports. Coffee makes up over 50 per- 
cent of Brazilian exports. About 80 
percent of Chilean exports are min- 
erals such as copper or nitrates. Note 
that the countries with a more diver- 
sified economic base have enjoyed a 
high degree of stability: Argentina 
exports wheat, linseed, corn, and 
meats; Mexico exports cotton, coffee, 
cattle, shrimp, and copper. 

Illiteracy is a further element of 
vulnerability in Latin America. Pres- 
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ident Kennedy has pointed out that 
universal basic education presently is 
a remote and unattainable dream for 
most of the children of Latin America. 
Illiteracy extends to nearly one-half 
the adults in Latin America, reaching 
90 percent in one country; about 50 
percent of the school-age children 
have no school to attend. 


Forceful Leaders 

Caudillismo is a political phenom- 
enon indigenous to Latin America. 
The caudillo is a leader largely by 
virtue of his personal qualities. 
Whether his actions are in the best 
interest of his country may sometimes 
depend on the judgment of history. 
Simon Bolivar and José de San Mar- 
tin are remembered as great leaders 
of the glorious Latin American rev- 
olution for freedom. So in his own 
country is Francisco Solano Lopez in 
spite of the fact that he lost a heavy 
share of the adult male population of 
Paraguay in the uneven war with 
Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay. Call 
the roll of Latin American countries 
and virtually everywhere there is a 
history of a magnetic forceful leader 
whom the people followed without 
much inquiry into his political or 
economic beliefs. A modern caudillo 
could lead his followers into commu- 
nism without their really knowing 
where they were being led. 

Aristotle in his Politics said that a 
strong middle class was necessary in 
order to prevent the state being run 
by either the rich or the poor for 
their exclusive benefits. Countries 
which have a strong middle class tend 
to follow the middle way, avoiding 
either fascisni on the right or commu- 
nism on the left. Countries which are 
primarily agricultural may have no 
ip teal middle class; this is true in parts 

of Latin America. There, the poor 
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peasants may become easy targets for 
the Communists. Middle classes are, 
however, rapidly developing in the 
more industrialized countries of Latin 
America such as Venezuela, Uruguay, 
Argentina, Chile, Brazil, and Colom- 
bia. This middle class will be a great 
help in resisting communism in the 
Americas. 


In Latin America there has been a 
great growth in nationalism in the 
form of anti-imperialism, desire for 
economic growth, and demand for the 
improvement in standards of living. 
These objectives are worthy and 
should certainly be supported by the 
United States, the first modern state 
to escape imperialism. The Commu- 
nists, however, like to use nationalism 
to lead the people of Latin America 
away from freedom and down a one- 
way road to Soviet imperialism. The 
Communists, not being able to defeat 
nationalism, adopt it for their own 
and control it for wholly different 
purposes. 


Castro Comes to Power 

Cuba is an excellent example. Here, 
nationalism was joined with a social 
revolution aimed at improving the lot 
of peasants and workers. On 2 De- 
cember 1956, Fidel Castro landed in 
Oriente Province, Cuba, with a force 
of 82 men. All but 15 or 20 were 
killed but the remainder made for the 
mountains and recruited peasants as 
guerrilla fighters. 

In those days Castro told Herbert 
Matthews of The New York Times 
that he had strong ideas on liberty, 
democracy, social justice, and the need 
to restore the constitution and to hold 
elections. He spoke also of national- 
ism, of anticolonialism, and of anti- 
imperialism. Castro assured the 
United States that his movement had 
no animosity toward the United 
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States and the American people but 
was fighting for a democratic Cuba 
and an end to the dictatorship. He 
denied categorically that the revolu- 
tion was communistic. 


Having recruited and trained his 
guerrilla fighters, Castro then cir- 
culated copies of a Caracas Pact 
calling on all groups opposed to Ba- 
tista to unite. He was joined in this 
appeal ‘by the Cuban Communist lead- 
ers Juan Marinello and Blas Roca. By 
using this technique, many non-Com- 
munists were brought into the move- 
ment; popular dissatisfaction with the 
regime increased and the revolution 
against the Batista Government suc- 
ceeded. 


Communism Promoted 

Soon after he came into power, Cas- 
tro started promoting communism 
and threatening the United States. In 
a press conference on 9 January 1959, 
just a few days after the Batista 
Government had fallen, Major Camilo 
Cienfuegos, Commander of Havana 
Province, stated that the Communist 
Party of Cuba was free to reorganize 
as a legal political party. “We cannot 
consider communism a crime,” he 
said. At the same time extreme meas- 
ures were taken against countless 
persons charged with pro-Batista 
activities or leanings. By 8 February 
1959 Castro’s Government had exe- 
cuted 288 so-called war criminals. 

But Castro still pretended friend- 
ship for the United States. In April 
1959 he visited the United States and 
addressed the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. Speaking in Eng- 
lish, he declared that he had executed 
only those guilty of war crimes, that 
he had no intention of abrogating the 
agreement with the United States in 
respect to the naval base at Guanta- 
namo, that Cuba would maintain mem- 
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bership in the Inter-American Mutualfj; 
Defense Pact, that Cuba would not 
confiscate foreign private industry but 
instead sought investments by foreign}, 
investors, and that Cuba did not want 
United States aid but would welcome 
more trade. Castro also denied that 
his movement was influenced by the 
Communists. 


A few days later Castro explained}, 
that his heart belonged with the West i; 
and that Cuba would not remain neu- 
tral in case of a conflict between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, 
He denied that his brother Raul or 
Raul’s wife were Communists. He 
stated that general elections would bef} 
held in Cuba within four years— 
which would seem a considerable delay 
for one who was so concerned with 
democratic elections when he was 
fighting in the mountains of Oriente 
Province. 


Agrarian Reform Act 

In spite of his promises while in the 
United States that Cuba would not 
confiscate foreign private industry, 
soon after Castro’s return to Cuba 
the Cuban Cabinet approved a law 
which expropriated foreign sugar 
plantations and cattle ranches. The 
law included provisions that no cane 
plantation could be operated by a 
stock company unless all stockholders 
were Cuban citizens. The law also 


provided that only Cuban citizens ffion. 


could buy land and that the maximun fi 
amount of land to be owned by an 
individual or company was 1,000 
acres. Tenant farming was abolished 
and tenant farmers were to receive 
free up to 66 acres per family and 
could buy additional land up to 147 
acres. Under this Agrarian Reform®? 
Act, the 31 United States-owned mills fi 
which produced 35 percent of Cuba’s 
sugar cane on approximately 1.6 mil- 
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ion acres of land were to be expro- 
priated after the 1960 crop and the 
pwners were to receive 20-year four 
nnd one-half percent bonds. 


On 29 June 1960 the Cuban Govern- 
ent seized the Texas Company’s 
efineries and on 1 July it seized the 
sso and Shell oil refineries. Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev threat- 
ned on 12 July 1960 to release mis- 
tiles against the United States if she 


-fintervened in Cuba. Two days later 


hrushchev declared that the Soviet 
nion would support Cuba in any at- 
empt to oust the United States from 
er naval base at Guantanamo. On 7 
August 1960 Castro nationalized all 
emaining United States property in 
uba, amounting in all to more than 
one billion dollars in value. 


estore Democracy 

Castro had stated to Herbert Mat- 
hews of The New York Times during 
he fighting in the mountains of Orien- 
e Province that his main objective 
ras to overthrow the Batista dictator- 
hip and restore democracy to Cuba. 
esoon betrayed the democratic revo- 


ution in Cuba by failing to restore 
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emocratic rights which Batista had 
estroyed and by removing others 
hich Batista had maintained. He 
efused to hold free elections or, in- 
eed, any elections at all. Castro de- 
ines democracy as “Cuban Revolu- 
ion. Direct democracy, in which elec- 
ions are ruled out, has become the 
ornerstone of political theory in 
uba.” Freedom of the press has been 
one away with. 

A committee of the Inter-American 
ress Association reported on 19 
arch 1960 that virtually the entire 
uban press had either directly or in- 
irectly passed into the hands of the 
overnment or had become so intimi- 


‘Hated that it could not be considered 
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free. A secret police system was set 
up. Castro told a meeting of barber 
and beauty shop employees in Havana 
on 19 December 1959 that all workers 
in bars, grocery stores, clubs, and 
other types of business should be alert 
to hear and “should inform the police 
of remarks made against the revolu- 
tion.” 

The right of habeas corpus, origi- 
nally suspended after Batista’s fall, 
was nominally restored 7 August 1959, 
but Cuban revolutionary law denied 
these rights to counterrevolutionary 
suspects. The Roman Catholic Church 
was insulted and condemned. Mass 
trials were held which made a mockery 
of justice. No opposition party was 
allowed to exist. Labor strikes had 
been outlawed. 

The nationalist revolution which 
Castro had started to defend the sov- 
ereignty and dignity of the Cuban 
people was betrayed so that the Soviet 
Union increasingly came to dominate 
Cuba. Trade agreements were entered 
into with respect to sugar which tied 
the Cuban economy to that of the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet Union 
bought five million tons of Cuban 
sugar over a five-year period in spite 
of the fact that the Soviet Union is 
one of the world’s major sugar pro- 
ducers. The Soviet Union granted a 
100 million-dollar credit to Cuba pay- 
able in 12 years at the favorable rate 
of two and one-half percent interest. 
The Soviet Union supplied Cuba with 
military aircraft and heavy tanks. 


Democracy and Freedom Betrayed 

Major Ernesto (“Che”) Guevara 
was placed in charge of the national 
economy of Cuba by being made Pres- 
ident of the National Bank of Cuba 
which controlled the funds of the 
Cuban economy. Guevara is an inter- 
national Communist agent. He is said 
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to have graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Buenos Aires Medical School 
in 19538. He worked in Argentina 
against the Peron regime and also 
promoted revolutionary activities in 
Bolivia. In 1953 and 1954 he was in 
Guatemala working for the pro-Com- 
munist regime of President Jacobo 
Arbenz Guzman. He met Fidel Castro 
in Mexico through Raul Castro and 
landed with Castro in his 1956 inva- 
sion of Oriente Province. Major Pedro 
Luis Diaz Lanz, former head of the 
Cuban Air Force under Castro, testi- 
fied before the United States Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee on 14 
July 1959 that Guevara was a Com- 
munist. Diaz also testified that Fidel 
Castro had told him: 


I am going to introduce in Cuba a 
system like the Russians have, even 
better than the Russian system. I am 
going now to take the land from the 
people who were with the former gov- 


ernment. Later on I am going to take 
the land of everyone. 


Democracy and freedom have been 
betrayed by the Cuban revolution. 
Nationalism has been betrayed to So- 
viet imperialism. All that is left to 
betray is the social revolution and es- 
pecially the peasants who fought so 
bravely with Castro. These peasants 
have been given their own land but 
only temporarily. In the Soviet Union 
and China the peasants were at first 
given land and then had it taken away 
from them to be placed in collective 
farms. Guevara has already declared 
that the Cuban Government intends 
to use a system of cooperatives as 
opposed to individual efforts in the 
development of the Cuban economy. 

The Soviet Union has three main 
objectives in Latin America: 

1. To destroy the Organization of 
American States. 
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2. To divide countries internally y 
that the Communists can take over. 

3. To isolate the United States fron 
Latin America. 


Paralyze OAS 

In 1947, at Rio de Janeiro, th 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance was drawn up by th 
American states. This treaty pledge 
every American state to assist in 
meeting an armed attack upon another 
American state. It also provides for 
reciprocal assistance in case of ag. 
gression other than an armed attackB’ 
The Rio Treaty led to the Organiza. 
tion of American States formed in 
1948 at Bogota. This treaty provide 
the machinery for collective action in 
case of the threat of aggression. 

The Caracas Declaration of March’ 
1954 was designed to prevent the 
domination of an American Govern: 
ment by international communism 
This declaration stated that the dom- 
ination or control of any American 
state by international communism 
constituted a danger to the other Re 
publics of the Americas and would cal 
for a meeting for consultation to con- 
sider appropriate action. 

The Monroe Doctrine, which started 
out in 1823 as a unilateral declaration 
of the United States, has now become 
a collective measure of all the Ameri- 
can states. Intervention by unilatera 
action of the United States alone is 
prohibited by the Rio Pact, the 
Charter of Bogota, the Caracas Det- 
laration, and, most recently, the Dec- 
laration of Santiago of 1959. 

Thus if the Soviet Union can either 
destroy or paralyze the Organization 
of American States so that it can take 














attempts unilaterally to try to prevent 
Soviet communism from taking over 
Latin America. This procedure was 
followed recently in Soviet attacks on 
the United States for assistance to the 
Cuban exiles in their attempted inva- 
sion of Cuba. 

At a rally in Havana on 2 Septem- 
ber 1960, Castro tore up the Cuba- 
United States Mutual Defense Treaty 
which was reached under the Rio 
les fer Pact. This action in effect pulled Cuba 
of ag out of the commitments accepted by 
attack the Organization of American States 
in 1947 and Khrushchev, in an inter- 
view of 12 July 1960, denied that the 
Monroe Doctrine still had force. He 
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raniza- 
ned in 
rovides 
tion in said: 
. We consider that the Monroe Doc- 
Marck trine has outlived its time, has out- 
at a lived itself, has died, so to say, a 
natural death. Now the remains of 
this doctrine should best be buried as 
every dead body is so that it should 
not poison the air by its decay. That 
would be the correct thing to do and 
this is what will happen apparently. 
If the Organization of American 
States is made ineffectual, then only 
the Monroe Doctrine remains. Castro 
seeks to destroy the former while 
arationgtrushchev wants to bury the latter. 
become The pattern is clear. Cooperative re- 
Ameri-§Ponsibility by the American states 
ilateral through OAS is absolutely necessary. 
lone is Meanwhile, communism employs 
xt, the four principal techniques to prepare 
as Dey Latin American countries for the 
ne Det: takeover : 
1. Infiltration of labor unions. 
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1 either} 2: Infiltration of governments. 
rization§ > Popular front movements. 

an takeg 4 Guerrilla warfare. 

‘ist 8 Btontrol Labor Unions 

wil The labor unions of Latin America 


ressilfremain the most powerful and best 
ie lattelforganized mass organizations in Latin 
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America. By controlling the labor 
unions, the Communists could divide 
the country and make democratic gov- 
ernment impossible. Strikes by Com- 
munist-controlled unions can be used 
to shut off vital supplies to the United 
States or other countries in time of 
international crisis or war. Mexico’s 
Confederation of Latin American 
Workers (CTAL) was long headed by 
Vicente Lombardo Toledano who con- 
sistently followed the Communist 
Party line. CTAL, affiliated with the 
Communist-controlled World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, was, between 
1940 and 1947, the most important 
confederation of trade unions in Latin 
America. Since 1947 the CTAL has 
lost considerable strength. 


Communism in Latin America 
seems always to be strongest when 
the Communists control the trade 
unions. In Guatemala the Communists 
controlled the trade unions and grad- 
ually gained control of the govern- 
ment under Arbenz. In Chile the Com- 
munists made rapid gains in political 
influence at the same time that they 
made gains in the labor union. The 
same correlation can be seen in Cuba 
and Brazil. 


Bore From Within 

The Communist Parties of Latin 
America infiltrate or bore from within 
established governments in Latin 
America. The Communist leadership 
will often split. One part will support 
the dictator and the other part will 
form a popular front movement to do 
away with the dictator. Thus no mat- 
ter whether the dictator remains or is 
overthrown, the Communists will come 
out in either an influential position 
or, as under Castro in Cuba, in a con- 
trolling position. 

This tactic has been used by the 
Communists in Argentina, Peru, Ven- 
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ezuela, and Cuba. In Argentina during 
the time of the Peron dictatorship, the 
official Communist Party opposed 
Peron but a faction broke away, 
named itself Movimiento Obrero Co- 
munista, and actively supported Pe- 
ron. In Peru during the Odria dictator- 
ship in 1948, the official group op- 
posed the government but another 
element led by Juan P. Luna allied it- 
self with the Odria regime. In Vene- 
zuela the Communist Party actually 
split into “Red” and “Black” Com- 
munists. The Black Communists sup- 
ported the dictatorship while the Red 
Communists formed a popular front 
movement in opposition with the Dem- 
ocratic Action Party. In Cuba under 
the Batista dictatorship, the Commu- 
nist Party officially took a position of 
opposition to Batista but a number of 
Communist labor leaders joined Ba- 
tista’s own party. 

Even under democratic govern- 
ments, the Communists bore from 
within. In Guatemala in the late 1940’s 
and early 1950’s, in Chile under Gon- 
zalez Videla in 1946-47, in Ecuador, in 
Colombia, and in Costa Rica the Com- 
munists have at some time or other 
been able to infiltrate the govern- 
ments. 


Debt to Mao 

Guerrilla warfare, developed by the 
Communists in China, was used in Cu- 
ba by Castro, together with other Com- 
munist techniques such as the popular 
front. Ernesto Guevara trained the 
peasants in guerrilla warfare accord- 
ing to Communist tactics and was 
quite successful although it took two 
years of guerrilla fighting to conquer 
Cuba. Similar use of guerrilla fight- 
ing in Latin America may be expected 
to be used in combination with other 
Communist tactics such as popular 
fronts in cases where Communists are 
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unsuccessful in their infiltration ta 
tics or popular front methods alone. 
One objective of the Soviet Unio 


is to isolate Latin America from thiiic. 


United States. If this can be dom 
Latin America can no longer depeni 
upon American military strength q 
economic aid to rescue her from conf 
munism or the Soviet Union. Th 
other American states, aside from th 
United States, are no match in mili®, 
tary power or economic strength fo 
the Soviet Union. 

The principal method which the & 
viet Union uses to achieve this obje 
tive is a “Hate the United State'} 
campaign. Khrushchev pretends thai 
he is rescuing the Latin Americal 
States from American imperialism 
In a news conference in Paris afte 
the collapse of the 1960 Summit confia 
ference, Khrushchev said: a 

We are happy to hear the pulse oi 
Latin America’s struggle for inde 
pendence against American imperial—; 
ism. I can but welcome the events ij 
Cuba. I am convinced that other Latit 
American countries will rise up in th 
struggle for their independence. 


Liberal Democratic Movements 

In spite of the efforts of the Sovie 
Union to win Latin America for ing’ 
ternational communism, there arg, 
strong forces which promote demo 
racy there. These might be listed as: 

1. The individualism and_ hostility 
to regimentation of the Latin Ameri 
can peoples. 

2. The political idealism and belie 
in democracy. 

3. The Roman Catholic Church. 

4. The military forces of Latil 
America. 

Although it has been a long ant 
difficult struggle, Latin America ha 





Latin America, today only three dic- 
tatorships remain—t hose in Cuba, 
isParaguay, and the Dominican Repub- 


ic. 


Wherever strong democratic liberal 
movements exist in Latin America, 
Soviet communism has been forced to 
retreat. In Costa Rica the liberals led 
Poy José A. Figueres pushed forward 
Ttheir own program of education, cred- 
it, agrarian reform, and free trade 

nions, and communism was de- 
feated. In Peru the American Popular 
Revolutionary Alliance (APRA) move- 
ment has obtained strong mass sup- 
port and defeated communism. Similar 
movements have been successful in 

enezuela with the rise of the Demo- 
ratic Action Party under Betancourt 
and in Puerto Rico with Mufioz Marin 
and his Popular Democratic Party. 


In Cuba, Guatemala, and Chile, 
here there has been only a weak 
liberal democratic movement, the Com- 
unists have made the most progress. 
Such liberal democratic movements 
ay have nationalistic or socialistic 
doctrines and slogans. Governments 
like those of Great Britain or Uru- 
guay that are thoroughly democratic 
in character may embrace aspects of 
socialism. But this is wholly different 
rom the Communists’ use of the term. 
hen Castro, on 1 May 1961, declared 
hat Cuba was now a Socialist state, 
he meant something utterly alien to 
he kind of democratic socialism ex- 
emplified by Figueres and Betancourt. 


tages of Society 

According to the Communists there 
ifre four stages of society: feudalism, 
apitalism, socialism, and communism. 
ocialism occurs after capitalism has 
“een abolished and is a transition 
‘Btage between capitalism and commu- 
mism. According to Lenin in State and 


Revolution, socialism requires the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat and sup- 
pression. The Soviet Union is in this 
transition stage of socialism today 
according to Soviet theorists. Stalin 
claimed that only in 1938 had the So- 
viet Union attained socialism. At the 
21st Party Congress in 1959, Khru- 
shchev emphasized that the USSR was 
still a Socialist country and had not 
yet achieved communism. Therefore, 
when Castro or other Communists use 
the word “socialism,” they mean a 
state which has the ultimate objective 
of communism and a state which 
resembles the USSR today, in other 
words, a dictatorship. 

The Catholic Church will oppose 
communism as it has in Cuba since 
the Castro dictatorship and it will 
continue to be reviled and condemned 
by Communists and probably perse- 
cuted by them. 

The armed forces will be a strong- 
hold against communism in Latin 
America. Latin American officers have 
shown themselves to be informed on 
the techniques of the Communists in 
Cuba and elsewhere in Latin America, 
and are alert to the dangers of com- 
munism to their own countries. 


Operation Pan-America 

A new concept with great potential- 
ities is Operation Pan-America, the 
creation of the Brazilian poet-politi- 
cian Augusto Frederico Schmidt, and 
also advocated by Juscelino Kubits- 
chek, former President of Brazil. The 
plan seeks to arouse Latin America to 
double its standard of living in 10 
years; it would nullify to a great ex- 
tent the challenge of Communist prop- 
aganda. 

President Kennedy has suggested 
an “Alliance for Progress” (Alianza 
para Progreso) and has asked Con- 
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gress for half a billion dollars for an 
Inter-American Bank. * This is a start 
but there is a real danger that this 
will be too little and too late. To defeat 
communism in Latin America, the 
Latin Americans should have a plan 
to double the standard of living in 10 
years. There should be a combination 
of United States and Latin American 
capital in the amount necessary to 
achieve this objective. A minimum 
amount of capital over a 10-year pe- 
riod would seem to be at least 10 bil- 
lion dollars. 

* Since Dr. McConaughy wrote this article del- 
egates from 21 American Republics have met 
at Punta del Este, Uruguay, for the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council meeting, 
designed to discuss President Kennedy’s Alliance 
for Progress. Specific goals for a 10-year program 
include: per capita income hike of 2.5 percent, 
greatly expanded farm production, four years of 
school for every child, and potable water and de- 


cent housing. Cost estimates for the over-all pro- 
gram are as high as 20 billion dollars. 




























In order to combat the illiteracy i 
Latin America which encourages th 
spread of communism, a massive ef. 
fort must be made to increase teaching 
facilities and teachers. The United 
States should provide funds for th 
training of teachers both in the Unitej 
States and in Latin America. Onl 
through a massive effort in both e¢g 
nomics and education can communis 
be defeated in Latin America. 

As President Kennedy has said i 
his speech to Latin American dipl 
mats: 

Our unfulfilled task is to demon 
strate to the entire world that man) 
unsatisfied aspiration for economi 
progress and social justice can best bk 
achieved by free men working within 
a framework of democratic institu. 
tions. 





The message of Cuba, of Laos, of the rising din of Communist voices in 


Asia and Latin America—these messages are all the same. The complacent, 
the self-indulgent, the soft societies are about to be swept away with the 
debris of history. Only the strong, only the industrious, only the determined, 
only the courageous, only the visionary who determine the real nature of our 
struggle can possibly survive. 


The evidence is clear—and the hour is late. We and our Latin friends will 
have to face the fact that we cannot postpone any longer the real issue of the 
survival of freedom in this hemisphere itself. On that issue, unlike perhaps 
some others, there can be no middle ground. Together we must build a hem- 
isphere where freedom can flourish; and where any free nation under outside 
attack of any kind can be assured that all of our resources stand ready to 
respond to any request for assistance. 


President John F. Kennedy 
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man , MILITARY theorists have pro- 
ape “ posed two widely diverging courses of 
rest b development for ground forces in fu- 
within ture wars. One school proposes a con- 
nstitu- tinuing adaptation of armies to the 
use of nuclear weapons. In the con- 
text of present NATO strategy this 
might be called an “evolutionist” con- 
cept. Another group proposes develop- 
ment of nonnuclear ground forces, 
highly mobile, suited to limited war- 
fare without nuclear weapons. In the 
context of present thinking, such a 
concept might be termed “revolu- 
tionary.” 

Several fundamental assumptions 
underlie the “evolutionist” concept of 
gradual adaptation to nuclear war- 
fare. It is assumed, first, that the two 
great European blocs would confront 
each other in conflict, each possessing 
large but limited numbers of nuclear 
weapons. Their ground forces—or 
air-ground forces—would be equipped 
with “tactical” nuclear weapons, al- 
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though the combat units would be 
mainly of the traditional type. 

It is further assumed that the 
initiative would be left to the adver- 
sary, who would begin hostilities with 
a surprise nuclear attack. This attack, 
by planes and missiles, would attempt 
to paralyze the opponent and to win 
air and nuclear supremacy. A ground 
force attack would accompany or fol- 
low. At this point, it is finally as- 
sumed, the allies would counterattack 
with strategic and tactical air forces. 


During this period when the domi- 
nant action would be aerial, what 
would be the role of ground forces? 
Near the Iron Curtain, they would 
cover the Western war potential and 
gain time necessary for mobilization. 
Within the national territories, they 
would defend against enemy ground 
and air-ground actions. 


Viewed in the light of these as- 
sumptions, ground forces appear in- 
dispensable to Western Europe. The 
air forces alone, engaged in destroy- 
ing the air and nuclear potential of 
the adversary, could not prevent the 
invasion of Europe. On the other 
hand, the ground forces would require 
the support of the air forces, espe- 
cially in the collection of intelligence. 

In sum, under present conditions 
and for years to come, the success of 
an allied aerial counteroffensive re- 
quires that advanced installations be 
protected. Only the ground forces can 
do this. 

The air-ground battle of tomorrow 
will require extensive and rapid ma- 
neuver. Nuclear weapons can breach 
the enemy disposition, thus “opening 
the door” to maneuver by mobile ele- 
ments. 

Tactical nuclear weapons, progres- 
sively reduced in potency and volume, 
are becoming more and more versatile, 
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and can serve purposes heretofore re. 
served for the classical weapons, such 
as breaking the “crust” of the enemy 
forces in contact. The ground com. 
mander can destroy vast areas, from 
his own lines to a depth of more than 
a hundred kilometers into the enemy's 
disposition. 


Tactical Intelligence 

For such a maneuver, however, one 
factor is an essential: intelligence. 
This intelligence must cover a vast 
zone, permitting an “over-all” evalua- 
tion. Nuclear attack is essentially the 
weapon of the high-ranking commané- 
er who has sufficient fire means at his 
disposal to cover a wide zone, and the 
information necessary for him to 
make his decision in time. Nuclear at- 
tack plans designated as tactical 
might be made at the army group- 
tactical air force level, and actuated 
at the army-tactical air group level. 

Future air-ground battles will re 
quire extreme dispersion of the 
ground forces. During the first days 
of hostility, the enemy will be able to 
neutralize, by means of nuclear weap- 
ons, forces disposed over several 
hundred square kilometers. 


Problems of Dispersion 

For the European ground forces, 
the nuclear threat is omnipresent and 
immediate. They must be so dispersed 


promis 


as to escape, at least partially, a nu-§j 


clear attack. Ground forces, as they 
are organized today, have a natural 
tendency to group themselves to- 
gether in impenetrable strong points, 
while the intervals are controlled by 
surveillance forces. Such a system, 
penetrable to reconnaissance patrols, 
renders a nuclear fire plan simple for 
the adversary. 

The size of large infantry units 
causes an undue nuclear risk and com- 
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re reBpromises the value of the strategic 


disposition. Without recourse to radi- 
cal measures, it seems possible to in- 
crease the infantry division’s present 
capacity for dispersion. Several meas- 
ures have been proposed. The intelli- 
gence system of smaller infantry units 
can be improved to enable them to 
survey a broader zone of terrain. All- 
terrain mobility can be increased to 
permit rapid intervention and to pre- 


be available due to the requirements 
of the aerial counteroffensive. 

This difficulty also imposes tactical 
restrictions on the ground forces. It 
will be useless to base an operation 
on massive conventional fire plans 
which use large quantities of ammu- 
nition and which require considerable 
logistical support. 

Ground forces, finally, will require 
transport helicopters for resupplying 


giao ies 


US Army 


The ability of ground forces to disperse can be improved by all-terrain mobility 


serve secrecy of disposition. Secrecy, 
indeed, constitutes the best protec- 
tion against nuclear attack. 

Mass casualties and disordered 
movements of civilians threaten to 
paralyze medical logistics and troop 
movement, both in the zone of opera- 
tions and in rear areas. The great 
logistic complexes are extremely vul- 
nerable unless widely dispersed. Long- 
range surface movements become 
slow and difficult at the beginning of 
operations when air support may not 
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their advanced positions and for mov- 
ing their tactical reserves across the 
zones of infiltration. 


Differences in Organization 

National ground forees, at the 
present time, differ considerably from 
one another in organization. In the 
British infantry division there is an 
increase in pure infantry, destined 
for combat in foxholes, lightened of 
all heavy weapons. In this also there 
are two tank battalions. The German 
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US ground forces are to be equipped with organic aerial surveillance equipment such 

as the AN/UPD-1 side-looking radar mounted in the L-23 aircraft shown above. The 

AN/UPD-1 system produces continuous strip photography such as that shown below— 
US Army photos. 
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as wel] as the French division, in con- 
trast, seek tactical mobility by mecha- 
nization. The differences among the 
armored divisions are not so marked, 
except that the English division is 
notable for its almost total lack of in- 
fantry. 


According to reports, the ground 
forces of the United States are 
strongly demanding reconnaissance 
aviation of their own, while the Brit- 
ish appear to be sufficiently satisfied 
with their present system. Both of 
them endeavor to make up for the gap 
in aerial intelligence by means of 
ground commands specialized in 
searching for information in depth. 
It appears that these “commandos” 
are particularly adapted for furnish- 
ing the commander the information 
necessary for nuclear attack. 

The British base their defensive 
tactical doctrine on brigade and divi- 
sion strong points, usually held by in- 
fantry which is dug in, and closed in 
its security perimeter. Enemy forces, 
channelized by the fire of the centers 
of resistance into “killing zones,” may 
be neutralized by nuclear attack, and 
destroyed by counterattack of the ar- 
mored reserves which are stationed in 
the corridors. This system presents 
unquestionable advantages. It is easily 
adapted to infantry divisions of the 
classical type which have two or three 
organic tank battalions. 

The British system provides suffi- 
cient strength in the strong points to 
give them considerable stability as 
long as the enemy action is limited to 
infiltrations or surprise raids. 


Present Disadvantages 

On the other hand, because the sys- 
tem permits infiltration, it would per- 
mit the enemy to employ nuclear 
weapons on the strong points, then to 
maneuver across them. Such a de- 
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fense is acceptable so long as the ad- 
versary cannot pinpoint the location 
of the strong points. But as soon as 
he can, the system is doomed. 


The French are all movement, 
fluidity, and local counterattacks. Un- 
fortunately, their experiments, at the 
present time interrupted, have not 
permitted them to adapt the classical 
maneuvers of combat on a broad front 
to the requirements of the nuclear 
weapon. 

The ground forces of the US seem 
to be midway between these two ex- 
tremes. They make use of the strong 
points system and of killing zones but 
add to it a system of alternate strong 
points, which give greater flexibility 
for maneuver. 

There is a third type of defensive 
maneuver for holding terrain. It is 
based, like the preceding ones, on a 
powerful counterattack by armored 
forces which exploits the effects of a 
nuclear attack. The counterattack is 
preceded by a delaying maneuver con- 
ducted by widely dispersed forces over 
an advanced zone. The task of these 
forces, essentially, is to gather in- 
formation which will be useful in 
choosing the best form of counterat- 
tack, and to provide the delay neces- 
sary for deployment of forces. The 
delaying action can also wear down 
and disorganize the enemy disposition, 
creating favorable conditions for the 
planned counterattacks. 


Decisions During Maneuver 

By this system the killing zones, 
instead of being fixed a priori, are se- 
lected as the battle develops on the 
basis of more complete information 
gained during the course of a delay- 
ing action. This type of maneuver of- 
fers the advantage of concealing the 
exact disposition of the defense from 
enemy reconnaissance. It renders 
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costly, therefore, a nuclear attack 
that must neutralize vast areas by a 
series of systematic shots. 


Nevertheless, this maneuver is 
based on postulates which some believe 
to be unrealistic. It demands a coor- 
dination between the delaying ma- 
neuver and the preparation of counter- 
attack that is difficult to attain. It re- 
quires a better system of detecting 
infiltration for the smaller tactical 
units. It demands very maneuverable 
cadres at all levels, as well as greater 
troop resistance than is required by 
the strong point system. 

Ground forces, to adapt to combat 
such as this, must be organized to 
obtain information needed for nuclear 
attack, and to exploit the effects of 
nuclear fire. They could not employ a 
conventional, classical firepower sys- 
tem. 


Territorial Support Forces 

The field forces here described can- 
not live and maneuver unless sup- 
ported by a secure territorial organi- 
zation. Such an organization must 
comprise, among other things, ground 
forces and surface defense forces 
prepared to resist and overcome 
enemy penetration. 

It is noteworthy that several ground 
force elements, extremely important 
to the concept outlined here, are still 
to be created in certain European 
zones of operation. It is also obvious 
that to adapt themselves to the new 
weapons, ground forces must undergo 
extensive changes in organization and 
tactics—extensive, but not revolu- 
tionary. 

An examination of the assumed ad- 
versary’s ground forces does not in- 
dicate that these are engaged in revo- 
lutionary changes of tactics and or- 
ganization. One notes a tendency to 
mechanize the forces stationed in East 
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Germany, but mechanization is also 
a tendency in certain NATO countries, 

Without doubt the present numeri- 
cal deficiency of the NATO ground 
forces reduces their nuclear poten- 
tiality. But the formation of 12 new 
German divisions will improve this 
situation. 


With these new divisions, and the 
development of the essential features 
of the infrastructure program, the 
NATO ground and tactical air forces 
would have sufficient power to break 
up the first waves of an air-ground 
attack, while the strategic air force 
could impede the formation of suc- 
ceeding waves. 

The foregoing “evolutionist” con- 
cept of ground forces gradually 
adapted to nuclear warfare seems to 
answer the problem posed to the 
NATO ground forces. As a feasible 
proposal, neither antiquated nor fu- 
turistic, it has many supporters. 


The Opposing Concept 

Partisans of radical change, how- 
ever, arguing for independent, non- 
nuclear ground forces, assert that the 
“evolutionist” concept makes no sense. 
It is a good example, they observe, of 
how military theorists persist in pre- 
paring for wars of a type no longer 
existing. 

The type of war foreseen by the 
proponents of nuclear ground forces, 
say these radical revisionists, would 
oppose two irreconcilable ideologies, 
one of which has avowedly undertaken 
the conquest of the world. It would be 
a struggle, therefore, in which each 
of the adversaries would make use of 
his maximum strength—his nuclear 
arsenal. 

They note the presumed effects of 
such a war. A single thermonuclear 
bomb, a bomb of five megatons in a 
surface explosion, contaminates thou- 
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sands of square kilometers, destroy- 
ing any manmade structure within a 
radius of six kilometers. The pos- 
sibilities of intercepting all nuclear 
armed planes are small. Still smaller 
are chances of intercepting all guided 
missiles. 


The civil defense of the NATO 
countries, moreover, is far from equal 
to the tasks that would await it in a 
nuclear war. 


NATO Forces Vulnerable 
Present-day ground forces, the 
“shield” of Europe, are in no better 
situation. A very small quantity of 
thermonuclear devices—a hundred, in 
aerial explosions—could prevent the 
deployment of these forces from the 
North Sea to the Gulf of Trieste, to a 
depth of 200 kilometers. No radar 
system, at the present time, can pro- 
tect these forces from air attack. 
Thus it would seem illogical if not 
absurd, argue these theorists, to base 
an entire strategy on the use of nu- 
clear weapons, for the reason that 
these weapons can break down the 
whole internal front and produce 
chaos in the zone of operations. As an 
authoritative military writer has ob- 
served, “If strategy is the art of 
methodically coordinating previously 
arranged operations, it wholly loses 
its raison d’étre when chaos reigns.” 
In the face of such a prospect, the 
argument continues, a defense must 
be based on a means for dissuading 
the adversary from making war, con- 
vincing him that it would mean sui- 
cide. All the economic efforts of a 
great nation should be bent toward 
establishing a sufficient arsenal of 
thermonuclear weapons and launching 
means, whose reaction would be cer- 
tain regardless of a surprise attack. 
In this way a fatal conflict would 
be avoided, according to this school of 
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thought. The so-called tactical nuclear 
weapons would not be entrusted to 
ground forces, which might employ 
them in a local incident and thus lead 
the world rapidly to thermonuclear 
suicide. 

Should ground forces, then, be done 
away with? No, say the supporters 
of the “revolutionary” argument. 
They call attention to the fact that 
the war between the Communist world 
and the world of NATO is today being 
conducted via intermediaries. The 
vital interests of the two great powers 
are not directly threatened. This war, 
these wars, are given various names, 
but all are inspired by the “peoples’ 
tactics” as defined by Mao Tse-tung. 
In this type of conflict, ground forces 
of the “atomic” type, swollen with 
exaggerated and blind confidence, are 
held to be worth very little. 


Return to Classical Concept 

We must return, say the supporters 
of the “revolutionary” argument— 
which at this point becomes almost a 
“reactionary” argument—to the con- 
cept of the classical, but lightened, 
field forces. These forces must be fed 
by a simple logistical system and 
endowed with air transportation— 
planes and helicopters. We must aban- 
don mobilization as unsuited to the 
requirements of field forces which 
must be able to intervene without 
delay, before the fire gets out of con- 
trol. 

Thus there would exist, on the one 
hand, the weapon of dissuwasion—the 
hydrogen bomb, delivered by long- 
range, invulnerable means and con- 
stantly aimed at vital enemy centers. 
It would provide automatic and im- 
mediate retaliation to any surprise 
attack whatever. 

On the other hand, there would be 
highly mobile ground forces, a kind 
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Modern field forces must be supported by a simple logistical system and provided with 
an aerial resupply capability 


of modern gendarmery equipped with 
advanced weapons and transportation 
but without nuclear armament, which 
is costly, useless, and dangerous to 
civil populations. 

Toward which objective—nuclear 
adaptation or nonnuclear independ- 
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ence—should modern ground forces 
be oriented? 


Arguments Pro and Con 

The partisans of the nuclear arma- 
ment object that use of nuclear weap- 
ons against military objectives need 
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not lead to indiscriminate thermonu- 
clear war. They contend that the em- 
ployment of tactical nuclear weapons 
can be disciplined. 

The “revolutionists” object to this 
on the basis that this type of limita- 
tion by tacit agreement presupposes 
that the will to defend Europe is 
flexible, merely conditional—which is 
the negation of NATO. 

A second argument for nuclear 
adaptation is that the nuclear and 
thermonuclear potential of NATO, 
like that of the potential adversary, 
is not sufficient to produce decision 
on the field of battle. 

This argument, reply the “revolu- 
tionists,” may be valid today, but 
within a few years the reserves of nu- 
clear and thermonuclear weapons will 





be sufficient for neutralizing huge 
areas, rendering illusory any ground 
tactics whatever. 

Nevertheless, it seems true that the 
“absolute” weapon has not yet been 
perfected. War as imagined by the 
supporters of the “evolutionist” 
theory will still be possible. It would 
be imprudent to ar gue against this 
possibility. 

It is necessary, at present, it seems 
to play the lower card. It may, there- 
fore, be reasonable, even if not wise, 
to adapt the ground forces, at least 
for the present, to this transitional 
form of war, at the same time prepar- 
ing new forces for use when the 
emergence of the “total” nuclear 
weapon has marked the end of “total” 
wars. 





Our over-all military posture must provide a position of readiness to 
support whatever courses of action our Nation may select. We need balanced 
strength to counter the full spectrum of the threat. We need forces which— 
together with those of our allies—are tailored for the tasks at hand. Gen- 
erally speaking, there are four indispensable elements to such a military 


posture. 


The first requirement is for forces to deter or respond to thermonuclear 


attack on this Nation. ... 


The second—and equally vital—requirement is for balanced, dual-capa- 
ble land, sea, and air forces which can engage and defeat the forces of our 
potential enemies in any form of war, nuclear or nonnuclear. .. . 


The third requirement—which also must receive new emphasis—is for 
improved capabilities to combat the subversion and guerrilla warfare which 
constantly threaten the stability of small nations throughout the world... . 


Our fourth and final requirement is for strategic air and sealift to pro- 
ject and sustain our military strength abroad—together with the means to 
protect air and sealanes from enemy attack. 
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esas Russia first warned the 
world of her intention to use rockets 
in earnest when she unveiled her 
Katyusha or “Little Kitty” in the 
summer of 1941. Although the Soviets 
announced that this was mankind’s 
first multiple-rocket gun in battle ac- 
tion, it was not. The Nazis had such 
a gun, too, and had introduced it at 
about the same time. But the Soviets 
used theirs with more surprise and 
flair, and thus served definite notice 
that wars in the future might be 
fought quite differently. 

Katyusha was indeed noticed. So- 
viets boasted of it all through the 
Second World War and their Allies 
applauded the new rocket gun. The 
Nazis were properly awed by Ka- 
tyusha. 

Yet no one at the time and for 
some years after fully understood 
the implications of the gun’s initial 
appearance. To both friend and foe, 
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Katyusha remained a novelty. Earth- 
shaking? Yes, but only in a most 
literal, limited sense. 

On 15 July 1941, less than a month 
after striking, Nazi armies had ad- 
vanced deeply into the Soviet Union 
and were rolling toward Moscow. 
That day, the Belorussian city of 
Orsha figured prominently in the 
news. Lying on both banks of the 
Dnieper River and astride the Len- 
ingrad-Kiev highway, Orsha had just 
been captured by the Germans. And 
now Hitler’s troops, both battle-tried 
and freshly arrived, were gathering 
at Orsha—a new fist to be thrown in 
a further eastward blow. 

The time was exactly 1430 when 
the confident mood of troops around 
Orsha’s main railroad station sud- 
denly changed to chaos and panic. 
Out of nowhere Soviet shells were 
arriving with a weird howl and in 
deadly clusters, bursting with great 
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force in the midst of the Nazi troops 
and their supplies at the station. The 
explosions came all at once. Nazi dead 
and wounded lay everywhere; their 
vehicles were on fire, and their own 
munitions were going up in flames and 
smoke. Survivors were fleeing in fear. 

Puzzlement accompanied fear. What 
was this new, this totally unexpected 
strength that the retreating Soviets 
apparently had just found? What ter- 
tible weapon lay hidden in the east? 
Was its threat serious enough to re- 
verse the war so well begun by the 
Nazis? 

Origin of Name 

The answers to all these questions 
unfolded gradually, some released by 
the Soviets officially, others gleaned 
from prisoners or captured equip- 
ment as the Nazi march of 1941-42 
got under way again. 

The initial satvo at Orsha came 
from the Soviets’ first battery of Ka- 
tyushas commanded by Captain Fle- 
rov. His unit had five guns or us- 
tanovki—installations—as they were 
formally called by the Soviet military. 
The word “gun” was hardly used. 
There were more than five guns in 
that battery, since each gun had so 
many barrels. The word “installation” 
was more correct. 

The gun’s official designation was 
BM-13. The name Katyusha was the 
Soviet soldiers’ inspiration. The man 
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first to say that the new gun was a 
sweet Kitty might have been thinking 
of the wife or sweetheart Catherine 
he had left behind. 

Or he might have been charmed by 
the Russian song about a girl named 
Katyusha; a lilting melody with bit- 
tersweet catchy words, at that time 
so popular at the front and among 
civilians, too. 

Then again, the Russian verb 
katit’sya, to roll, may have had some- 
thing to do with the gun’s nickname. 
To those Soviet soldiers who saw the 
gun arrive and fire, it certainly seemed 
to keep on rolling to the front against 
the enemy and then to roll the enemy 
back. 

The drawback, however, was that it 
did not roll in sufficient quantities to 
press that initial advantage at Orsha. 
Even during the first year of the 
German invasion of Russia, Katyusha 
was not produced in enough numbers 
to stop the foe and turn the tide de- 
cisively. But when the tide finally 
turned, at Stalingrad especially, Ka- 
tyusha did help in the victory—by the 
rocket gun’s psychological impact no 
less than by its actual fire. 

Somehow Nazi soldiers, if not their 
officers, were impressed by Katyusha 
far more than the rocket gun’s real 
strength warranted. Hitler’s soldiers 
had their own name for it. They called 
the Soviet rocket gun “Stalin’s pipe 
organ,” from the tightly placed mul- 
tiple barrels that resembled an organ 
out of some devilish “church.” 

Nazi officers were less impressed 
than their men, and for a reason. They 
knew, surely by 19438, how far ahead 
Germany then was in this new and 
possibly promising realm of rocketry. 

General Walter Dornberger, Hit- 
ler’s wartime commander of the huge 
rocket establishment at Peenemiinde, 
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told me not so long ago that in the 
first 20 minutes of the German-Rus- 
sian phase of World War II approxi- 
mately one and a half million rockets 
were fired by the Nazis against the 
Soviets. 


Soviets Threaten Retaliation 

From time to time Germans claim 
that their first multiple-rocket 
launcher antedated Katyusha. In his 
memoirs, Field Marshal Erich von 
Manstein states that from the very 
start of the German invasion of Rus- 
sia his troops used “a multiple-rocket 
launcher . . . this new weapon, with 
which we were able to fire missiles 
of flaming oil.” 

Manstein goes on to say that the 
Soviets “obviously took an intense 
dislike” to the German rocket 
launcher. In June and July 1941 “the 
Soviet army facing us wirelessed a 
warning en clair that if we did not 


stop using it they would retaliate with 
gas—an empty threat, of course, in 
view of the complete inadequacy of 
their own chemical warfare defenses.” 
This was followed by a Moscow radio 


boast that in mid-July, during a 
temporary encirclement of Manstein’s 
56th Panzer Corps on its way to 
Leningrad, the Soviets captured cer- 
tain top-secret data pertaining to the 
Nazis’ multiple-rocket flamefiring gun. 

Alarmed, Hitler’s headquarters 
queried Manstein. “We were being 
called upon to explain how a top- 
secret document could possibly fall 
into enemy hands.” Manstein did not 
deny the precious document’s loss. 
His explanation was a curious one: 

Obviously it had not been taken 
from the fighting troops, but from a 
transport column intercepted by the 
Soviets when they cut our supply 
route. This sort of thing was liable to 


operating far ahead of its own army 
front. 

But he promised Hitler to be more 
careful in the future. 


first notable wantin of effortJj; 
German use of such weapons dwin-§ 
dled considerably. On the Russian 
front, through most of the war, thei 
Nazis used rockets chiefly for signal 
ing and also to illuminate the land-§ 
scape in front of their positions. So! 
viet memoirs testify that this em# 
ployment of Nazi rockets was pro 

digious. The use of the dreaded V-2 
was confined to the Western theate 

of war, and came quite late in the” 
war, too late to change its outcome | 


A smaller but psychologically potentq’ i 


rocket, dubbed “screaming meamie’ 
by US troops, also was used by Ger 
man forces in the Western theater. J 

Nazi officers in the east knew tha, 
extent or at least the possibilities off 
Germany’s rocket power, but in theiti, 
apparent lack of communication with} 
their soldiers somehow failed to in 
form the troops. Thus in the com#, 
parative absence of German rocketryi, 
on the Eastern Front, the Soviet, 
Katyusha appeared to Nazi soldier, 
that much more formidable. Ke 

The chief responsibility for thigfi 
Nazi failure rested with Hitler, 0 
course. As Walter Dornberger andi 
Wernher von Braun tell us, th 
Fiihrer had no real faith even in th 
V-2. Evidently, Hitler’s skepticis 
regarding this potent missile extendeqf* 
itself to other rocket weapons as wel 
including the multiple-rocket _fiel( 
piece. 
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mor Is Stressed 
Instead of rocketry, Hitler stressed 
tanks and large conventional guns. In 
the east he tried to overwhelm the 
Soviets with Tigers, 60-ton tanks pro- 
tected by 100-millimeter frontal ar- 
at the mor, and also with the self-propelled 
singlelrerdinand guns, shielded by yet 
shellsiihicker armor. But the Soviet Ka- 
r thatiywsha proved to be more intimidat- 
effort,ing. A graphic description of one such 
dwin-atyusha-Tiger duel, with the Soviet 
ussiangocket gun an eventual victor, was 
ir, thefiven by V. Foteyev, a war veteran 
signal-gmd a lieutenant in the Soviet re- 
. landgerves. Writing on 19 February 1961 
is. Sos Krasnaya Zvezda, the daily news- 
's emg@per of the Soviet ministry of de- 
s progense, he said, “Bravo for our Katyu- 
od V-ag, the Tiger’s tamer!” 
‘heaterg Lieutenant Foteyev told how this 
in tharticular encounter had started. A 
teomesme Sergeant at an advanced obser- 
ation post discovered that a group 
if three Tigers were moving directly 
oward his position. He at once tele- 
phoned the Katyusha gun force in the 
rear of his post to aim at his position 
in order to hit the Nazis’ tanks. The 
katyusha crews hesitated but a mo- 
nent, and then began to fire. They 
fully expected that their own man in 
he front would perish in this inferno 
nused by their Katyushas. When the 
ocketr, ight was over and the smoke cleared 
Sovie fer the defeated Tigers, the Soviet 
soldiers ergeant was found wounded but alive. 
is first aid was given him, he frowned 
ith pain, yet jested: 
“T knew that our Katyusha wouldn’t 
arm her own soldiers!” 
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pticis By the first half of 1942, when 
xtendet tench warfare was typical for most 
as wellf the fighting fronts in the USSR, 
et fiel@fe Soviets had developed a new and 

lightier shell for Katyusha. The new 
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shell could and did deal successfully 
with the Nazis’ earthworks and other 
defensive installations, including 
those built of concrete. 

Beginning with the fall of 1942 the 
trickle of Katyusha guns became a 
stream. So numerous were the Katyu- 
sha gun shipments to the fronts 
that in late 1942 and early 1943, in 
the struggle for Stalingrad alone, a 
total of 2,875 Katyusha volleys were 
counted by the proud Soviet rocket 
artillerymen. Exultingly, Soviet troops 
called the sound of these rocket guns 
“our music,” with possibly the same 
thought of the devilish quality of 
Katyusha’s roar that made Nazi sol- 
diers fearfully dub the Soviet rocket 
gun “Stalin’s organ.” 

Thirteen years after the war, the 
United States Department of the 
Army, in its appraisal of the Soviet 
Army, declared that the Soviet ground 
forces employed mobile, multiple- 
rocket launchers in field artillery 
roles on a larger scale than did any 
other army. In the 1950’s these guns’ 
function continued to be practically 
the same as demonstrated at their 
debut in Orsha. In the words of our 
Department of the Army about Katyu- 
sha old and new: 

Multiple launch rockets sacrifice 
range and accuracy but deliver an 
explosive much heavier in proportion 
to weight and caliber of the firing 
weapon than does conventional artil- 
lery. Rocket launchers, using area fire, 
are employed primarily in field roles 
as weapons of opportunity to break 
up concentrations of troops and ma- 
teriel. 

A Soviet defecting to the West 
wrote in September 1960 that his 
memory of his service with the Red 
artillery in the winter of 1944-45 was 
that “these Katyushas burned enor- 
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mous bald spots in the shroud of the 
plains” of Romania, and that the 
famous Soviet rocket guns smelled 
not only of motor oil but, for some 
reason, also “of singed wool.” My 
own wartime research notes on Katyu- 
sha preserve this sentence among 
others: “When the gun speaks, it 
blasts a hole some 20 feet across and 
12 deep.” 


Early History 

Soviet military historians trace 
the beginnings of Katyusha’s design 
back to the early months of 1920. 

The civil war between the Reds 
and the Whites was already in its 
final stages, with the Soviets clearly 
approaching triumph. It was late 
winter; life was hard in Red Russia 
—there was little food and less fuel 
even for her scientists and engineers. 
Near Petrograd (now Leningrad), at 
an artillery research establishment, 
two Soviet rocket specialists toiled 
in an unheated laboratory, under the 
barely flickering lamps dangling from 
arched ceilings. The pair were V. A. 
Artemyev and N. I. Tikhomirov. 

They were investigating old de- 
signs of warhead rockets that had 
been evolved in the early and middle 
decades of the 19th century by Czarist 
officers—by Generals Alexander Za- 
siadko and Konstantin Konstantinov. 
These rockets had been used by the 
Russians with some success against 
the Turks in the wars of 1828-29 and 
1877-78, but were given up by 1880. 
The reasons for their discontinuance 
were their “short range, low ratio of 
finding their targets, and complexity 
of preparation.” So explained a latter- 
day Soviet expert, Colonel V. Ivanov, 
in his article on the genesis of Katyu- 
sha in Krasnaya Zvezda on 19 No- 
vember 1959. 

In 1920 Artemyev and Tikhomirov 


felt that the new age of automobiles 
and other inventions could improve 
the ancient Zasiadko-Konstantinoy 
rocket to a point where it could be 
installed on a launcher that would be 
mobile and self-propelled, and with 
several barrels instead of one, to be 
fired all at once from a single launcher, 
Thus they were the first—or among 
the very first—to dream of a fast- 
moving, multiple-rocket gun, of a 
much lesser size and weight than con- 
ventional artillery, yet able to de- 
liver a far greater wallop. 

The old Zasiadko-Konstantinoy 
rocket of 1820-80 had a propelling 
charge of black powder. In 1920 the 
Artemyev-Tikhomirov team only 
slightly improved this formula. Ar- 
temyev spent many hours studying 
this powder charge. In test firing of 
new rockets made with the old for- 
mula, crevices in the charge widened 
until the charge fell apart. The area 
of inflammation extended sharply, the 
gases expanded too widely and pre- 
maturely, and the rockets would burst. 
Artemyev worked to bring about a 
better powder charge. It took him 
several years to achieve a satisfactory 
smokeless gunpowder charge that 
would not tear his rocket asunder too 
soon. 


Rocket Shells Created 

Now two rocket shells were to be 
created—of 82- and 132-millimeters, 
respectively. The problem of stabiliz- 
ing these in flight seemed insurmount- 
able, and it was several more years 
before this was solved. Finally, on 3 
March 1928, the team’s first rocket 
shell made a complete flight of some 
four-fifths of a mile. The task of 
Artemyev and Tikhomirov from then 
on was to lengthen this distance and 
also to work out an efficient multiple- 
barrel design. 
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It was at this point that the Soviet 
Government ordered a fresh infusion 
of talent: a number of scientists and 
engineers were added to the Ar- 
temyev-Tikhomirov team. Their lab- 
oratory was enlarged and new funds 
and facilities were given the group, 
now headed by B. S. Petropavlovsky. 
Young graduates of Soviet artillery 
schools proved to be valuable assist- 
ants. By 1930 the range of the 82- 
millimeter rocket shell was extended 
to 3.1 miles; that of the 132-milli- 
meter rocket shell to 3.7 miles. But 
the mutiple-barrel enigma still de- 
fied solution. 

The Leningrad laboratory was then 
transferred to Moscow where its staff 
and resources were added to that 
city’s up-and-coming group of experts 
studying rockets and jet propulsion. 
In 1938 the two ‘rocket shells were 
given to the Soviet Air Force for 
trial. In August 1939, in the unof- 
ficial battles with the Japanese on the 
borders of Outer Mongolia and China, 
the Soviet fighter plane J-15 used the 
82-millimeter rocket against the op- 
ponent’s troops in the field. The mul- 
tiple-hit principle worked here bet- 
ter than when this shell was test fired 
near Moscow from artillery guns on 
the ground. Later in 1939, in the 
Soviet-Finnish war, Soviet bombers 
used the 132-millimeter rocket shell 
quite successfully. 


Performance Lag 

On land, however, in the guns used 
in test firing, the two rocket shells 
continued to lag in their performance. 
Colonel Ivanov, in his Krasnaya 
Zvezda summary of Katyusha’s his- 
tory, reveals that the new rocket guns 
Were at first too heavy and too large. 
He writes: 

Not only did they fail to show any 
advantages over conventional artillery, 
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they took rather a second place to 
the latter, in their maneuverability 
as well as the rapidity of their fire. 
They also demanded longer prepara- 
tions than conventional artillery be- 
fore their fire could be started. 


Two tasks faced Katyusha’s de- 
signers in the latter 1930’s. 

The acceptance of their rocket 
shells by the Soviet Air Force pushed 
the designers into improving the air 
use of these rockets. The earliest way 
of carrying and firing these missiles 
in the air was employment of a block 
of three (later four) pairs of rocket 
holders. But such holders turned out 
to be, both in ground tests and air 
battles, not too stable or durable. The 
least loss of the holders’ proper align- 
ment caused the missiles to jam in 
their holders or to leave the planes 
too slowly, and when fired, to fail to 
reach their targets. 


To this particular problem, three 
members of the Moscow rocket center 
soon proposed a solution. Instead of 
the pair of holders, providing parallel 
slots, they suggested just one T- 
shaped slot. This was tried, improv- 
ing spectacularly the airplane use of 
the rockets. The new T-shaped ar- 
rangement was called by the Soviets 
fleita, that is “the flute.” 

The second task of the rocket de- 
signers still remained—the land use 
of their rocket shells. So dismal was 
the prospect for land use that at one 
time some prominent Soviet rocket 
experts went on record against the 
multiple-barrel principle altogether. 
Others, however, kept insisting that 
the multiple way was possible. A 
sharp controversy ensued, but this 
ended when Ivan Gvai, the chief be- 
liever in multiplicity of rocket bar- 
rels, was joined by a most gifted en- 
gineer, Andrei G. Kostikov. 
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Gvai, born in 1905, rose from a day 
laborer to a capable student of engi- 
neering. In time he was to gain the 
learned degree of candidate of the 
technical sciences (something more 
than our American degree of master 
of science, but a little lower than our 
doctorate of science) ; to hold the mili- 
tary rank of colonel in the USSR’s 
engineering troops; and to be a senior 
scientific collaborator at the Institute 
of Metallurgy in the network of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences. When 
the two men joined to work on the 
advanced plans for Katyusha, Gvai 
was in his early thirties and just be- 
ginning his high-level career. 

Kostikov, born in 1899, joined the 
Communist Party in 1922 and was 
graduated from the famous Zhukov- 
sky Air Force Engineering Academy 
in 1934. In due time, in recognition 
of his inventions and improvements 
of weapons, he became a major gen- 
eral in the engineering branch of the 
Soviet Air Force, also a member of 
the Academy of Sciences. Even more 
than Gvai, he was decorated lavishly 
with sundry Red orders and medals. 
It was chiefly Kostikov who made 
Katyusha what it was. 


T-Shaped Flute 


In June 1938 Kostikov and Gvai 
first explored the idea of using the 
T-shaped “flute” for the land rocket. 
Each installation would have 24 such 
“flutes,” the whole to be mounted on 
the chassis of the Soviet cargo truck 
ZIS5. 

There were drawbacks, however, 
and these had to be ironed out. The 
rocket installation rested across the 
car’s platform, not in line with it, 
and this caused excessive shaking 
during firing. The rocket shell was 
loaded from the gun’s muzzle, and 
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this was both physically inconvenient 
and took too much time. 

The smoothing of these trouble 
took more than one year. By then a 
change was made from ZIS5 to the 
more trucklike Z/JS6. In late 1939 
three such vehicles appeared on one 
of the Soviet artillery proving 
grounds. Each carried a contraption 
which from a distance looked like a 
part of a bridge understructure, or 
perhaps a series of crates made of 
steel. 


Each such structure rested along, 
not across, the car platform. It con- 
sisted of 16 rocket holders, all up. 
tilted so that they could fire over the 
head of the car’s driver. The loading 
of the rocket was done from each gun’s 
chamber, not muzzle. Sixteen mighty 
rocket shells could be fired from one 
chassis in just a few seconds. 


The 132-millimeter rocket shell had 
in the meantime been improved by 
Artemyev, assisted by L. E. Svarts, 
F. N. Poid, and others. It achieved a 
higher explosive power than ever, and 
its range now was 5.2 miles. 

Officially, the shell was called M-13, 
and the entire mobile installation 
BM-13. In June 1941 members of the 
Soviet Government, accompanied by 
the high military command, inspected 
a number of new models of weapons. 
On 21 June Stalin ordered mass pro- 
duction of M-13 and BM-13 to begin 
immediately. Hitler struck at the So- 
viet Union the very next day. 

In slightly more than three weeks 
the first battery of BM-13 was ready 
to fire at Orsha and the folkname Ka- 
tyusha was born soon after. 

Before long, in honor of their skill, 
the new Katyusha units were given 
the designation of “Guards”’—a name 
for those Soviet military formations 
that have greatly distinguished them- 
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selves in battle. From the very start, 
in official Soviet literature, Katyusha 
has seldom been referred to as a piece 
of artillery or gun. Instead, it has 
been called minomyot, that is “mine 
thrower” or “mortar gun.” 

In World War II and for a time 
afterward these swift-moving, mul- 
tiple-barrel rocket launchers were or- 
ganized into regiments. Each regi- 
ment consisted of one headquarters 
company and three battalions. Each 
battalion had two batteries of rocket 
launchers, thus providing a regiment 
with a total of six batteries. Earlier 
Katyusha regiments were organic to 
tank and mechanized divisions; but 
some were part of artillery divisions. 


Improvement Continues 

As new Katyushas came off the So- 
viet Union’s assembly lines, the gun 
was improved constantly. Chances are 
that not alone the ingénuity of Kos- 
tikov, Gvai, and Artemyev with their 
able aides continued to work over- 
time, but some German ideas were 
borrowed as well. Surely the im- 
portant documents concerning the 
Nazi multiple rockets, captured from 
Field Marshal Manstein’s supply 
troops, were used by the Soviets 
quickly and fruitfully. 

In addition to their high military 
ranks, honorary titles, and orders 
and medals, Kostikov and Gvai were 
rewarded with Stalin prizes, each 
worth 100,000 rubles. Kostikov died 
in 1950; Gvai in 1960. The grateful 
Soviet state gave each a resplendent 
funeral. 

Early in October 1957 in Germany, 
a former soldier of the Nazi Army, 
the memory of those bitter campaigns 
on the Eastern Front still lingering 
in his mind, exclaimed on hearing 
the news of the first Sputnik: “Well, 
after all, what else could you expect 
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from the makers of that Katyusha!” 
The German was more right than he 
possibly suspected. Of the men who 
in the late 1930’s proposed the “flute” 
solution for Katyusha, and so paved 
the way for Kostikov’s and Gvai’s 
genius, Yuri Pobedonostsev is men- 
tioned frequently nowadays in the 
Soviet press. A professor at the Mos- 
cow Aviation Institute of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, he has been asso- 
ciated in one way and another with 
some of the Sputnik and Lunik suc- 
cesses. In his case, at least, Katyusha 
was a notable harbinger. 


Types Vary 

Various types of Katyushas ap- 
peared in time. Besides the 132-milli- 
meter BM-13, the Soviets soon pro- 
duced their 300-millimeter M-31, 
which was employed in front rocket 
units and artillery divisions. Both 
were replaced in the 1950’s, the first 
launcher with the 150-millimeter BM- 
14; the second with the 220-milli- 
meter BM-24. 

One more operational Katyusha 
these latter days is a four-frame, 
single-bank 200-millimeter gun. Its 
rocket is quite long, but streamlined, 
and its four fins give the rocket good 
stability. “These features,” our De- 
partment of the Army commented in 
1958, “make it superior to all other 
Soviet launchers in both range and 
accuracy. It is not known whether 
it has an atomic capability.” 

On 7 November 1957, at the annual 
parade in Red Square, two more 
brandnew multiple-rocket launchers 
were rolled before Khrushchev and 
his henchmen and guests. One was a 
12-round rocket launcher, on a full- 
tracked chassis. The other was a six- 
round launcher, mounted on a heavy 
truck chassis, with rockets estimated 
(by foreign military attachés present 
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at the occasion) to be 10 inches in 
diameter and 17 feet long. Rockets of 
both launchers were apparently 240- 
millimeters in caliber. “The appear- 
ance of these new rocket launchers,” 
said a Department of the Army 
spokesman, “indicates that the So- 
viets intend to improve and expand 
the use of a weapon which has served 
them well in the past.” 

From capitals of several East Eu- 
ropean satellite states come reports 
that Katyusha guns increasingly aug- 
ment the armed forces of those 
“people’s democracies.” In the opinion 
of one of our experts (a military at- 


taché returning from a tour of duty 
in a satellite state), they are obsolete 
Katyushas. Their presentation as 4 
gift to Khrushchev’s vassals is a sure 
sign that the Soviets are continuing 
their program of improving and per- 
fecting this mobile, multiple-rocket 
gun. 

Katyusha was the mother of Soviet 
rocket artillery. In this present era 
of her enormous children—intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles and _ inter- 
mediate range ballistic missiles of the 
Soviet arsenal—the little matron is 
still alive and active, even if over- 
shadowed by her giant sons. 





Every military man knows that the effective use of a unique asset such 
as a weapons system which is not available to his enemy or is improperly 
used by his enemy can be decisive. The Germans failed in World War I to 
exploit their new chemical weapons system which might have been decisive. 
Only months later, the Allies failed to exploit the unique capabilities of the 
new tanks. Twenty-five years later, the Germans made no such mistake with 
their tanks while improper use of tanks by the French brought them catas- 


trophe. 


Lieutenant General Arthur G. Trudeau 
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Hitler’s complicated alliances with 
the smaller anti-Soviet nations on 
the Eastern Front are matters of 
continuing significance for the stu- 
dent of modern war. Both the minor 
successes and the gradual collapse 
of those alliances are of interest, as 
are the confused loyalties, antago- 
nisms, and special interests which 
determined their nature. 

The account published here is 
written from the viewpoint of a 
present-day German historian. Se- 
lection and interpretation of fact 
are those of the author, and do not 
necessarily represent the views of 
the MILITARY REVIEW, the U. S. 
Army Command and General Staff 
College, or the United States Army. 
Interested readers are referred, for 
a more detailed study and occasion- 
ally differing emphasis, to Depart- 
ment of the Army Pamphlets Num- 
ber 20-261a, The German Campaign 
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in Russia, and Number 20-271, The 
German Northern Theater of Op- 
erations 1940-1945.—Editor. 


|* JULY 1940 Hitler pushed into 
the foreground his strategy “to crush 
Soviet Russia in a quick campaign” 
before the end of the war against 
Great Britain. He also raised a ques- 
tion as to which countries were to par- 
ticipate in this eastern campaign. His 
“ideological” aim was to keep this 





Translated and digested from 
a copyrighted article in the 
WEHRWISSENSCHAFTLICHE RUND- 
SCHAU (Federal Republic of Ger- 
many) December 1960. Copy- 
right ©, All Rights Reserved. 

Dr. Andreas Hillgruber holds 
degrees in history, German, and 
education from the University of 
Gottingen. He served in the Ger- 
man Army in World War II. 
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“giant cake,” if possible, for himself: 
to dominate, to administer, and to ex- 
ploit—as he himself expressed his in- 
tentions. 

Reasoning that Finland and Ro- 
mania would aspire to regain Karelia, 
the northern Bucovina, and Bessara- 
bia, Hitler included these two coun- 
tries early in his plans. He mentioned 
as early as July 1940, although in a 
vague manner, the possible participa- 
tion of Finland; Romania came into 
consideration as an ally only after a 
decisive political turn (General An- 
tonescu’s seizure 6f the government) 
on 4 September 1940. Hitler had be- 
come convinced that he could count on 
the participation of these two coun- 
tries in the eastern campaign without 
having to disclose his plans to them. 

The active participation of Romania 
and Finland was taken into consider- 
ation in preparing Directive 21 of 18 
December 1940: 

The manner in which the forces of 
the two countries will be subordinated 
to the German command when actively 
participating ... will be worked out 
and established in due time by the 
High Command. 

It will be Romania’s mission to safe- 
guard the offensive of the German 
south wing and to combine its opera- 
tions with the German forces assem- 
bling in Moldavia. 

Finland will safeguard and combine 
operations with the German north 
group approaching from Norway. Fin- 
land, also, will neutralize Hangé. 


No Political Agreements 

Directive 21 did not mention the 
participation of Hungary, which had 
shared a frontier with the Soviet 
Union at the Carpathian Mowntains 
since the Poland Campaign. Nor was 
Italy mentioned. Nothing was said 
about real political agreements with 


Romania or Finland—neither then nor 
in the period that followed. 

The decision to include Romania and 
Finland in the military planning with- 
out concluding political treaties, and 
to exclude Hungary and Italy entirely, 
persisted until the beginning of the 
campaign itself on 22 June 1941. Hit- 
ler wanted also to withhold from Fin- 
land and Romania all information con- 
cerning the time and execution of the 
offensive until the last possible mo- 
ment. In the case of Romania, how- 
ever, he did not fully succeed. 


Romanian Aims and Ambitions 

Antonescu, elated by the idea of a 
mutual offensive against the Soviet 
Union, suggested a combined opera- 
tion to Hitler during a discussion on 
14 January 1941. He had a distant 
political goal of regaining (by Hitler’s 
consent) northern Transylvania, which 
had been given to Hungary on 30 Av- 
gust 1940 by the Vienna Award. 

He agreed in principle to enter com- 
bat on the German side. “If Russia 
should attack”—so he stated—‘“Ro- 
mania desires to participate with all 
her forces in the military action.” 

During the winter of 1940-41, the 
Romanian Army was not strong 
enough for combat. This fact disap- 
pointed Hitler who had contemplated 
an extensive participation of the Ro- 
manian forces in an offensive exploit- 
ing the Romanian territory. 


Hitler Criticizes His Allies 

In a tactical discussion on 30 March, 
Hitler criticized the Romanian Army 
sharply when he said: 

One should have no illusions about 
allies. Nothing can be done with Ro- 
mania. Perhaps they might be suff- 
cient for security behind a really big 
obstacle where no one attacked. Anto- 
nescu has enlarged his army instead 
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of cutting it down and improving it. 
The fate of large German units can- 
not be made dependent upon the stead- 
fastness of a Romanian unit. 

From this basically correct opinion 
Hitler deviated later—a move which 
proved disastrous for many German 
divisions. Only in June 1941 did Hit- 
ler personally give Antonescu a rough 
outline of the plans for the offensive. 
Neither at this time nor later did he 
give Antonescu or other allies an in- 
sight into his own political intentions. 

Concerning his principle for mutual 
warfare in the east, Hitler stated: 

An operation which reaches from 
the White Sea to the Black Sea needs 
a central uniform leadership. Natu- 
rally, this rests in our hands. We have 
to prevent the mistakes of former coa- 
lition wars. Each ally shares the total 
glory. 

By this statement, Hitler intended 
to point out the necessity for bringing 
Romania under German command. 


German Liaison and Control 

Antonescu agreed without quailifi- 
cation. Even though chief of state, 
he placed himself under the command 
of the German Army. German liaison 
groups were attached to the Romanian 
headquarters—at first only to corps 
headquarters, later to division staff 
level. There were no corresponding 
Romanian groups attached to the Ger- 
man headquarters. 

In summary, it can be stated that 
there was no political alliance between 
Germany and Romania against the 
Soviet Union at the beginning of the 
war. The German war objectives were 
not clear to the Romanians. However, 
there were agreements as to military 
policies and military techniques. 

Even looser were the verbal agree- 
ments between Germany and Finland. 
At the end of January 1941 there were 
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no treaty obligations between the two 
countries except economic agreements 
and a transit privilege agreement. An 
open political German engagement in 
Finland at this time was out of the 
question, as Finland was in the Soviet 
sphere of influence by virtue of the 
secret protocols of the German-Soviet 
Non-Aggression Pact of 23 August 
1939. 


The German General Staff extended 
the first feeler on 30 January 1941. 
They brought up the question whether 
Germany and Finland would one day 
join in fighting the Soviet Union as 
they had in 1918, and observed that if 
so, Finland’s natural mission would be 
to advance against Stalingrad. 

Hitler informed Finnish President 
Ryti on 20 May 1941 that he had de- 
clined the Soviet demands concerning 
Finland, and that relations between 
Germany and the Soviet Union had be- 
come strained. He informed Finland 
about the plans for the German offen- 
sive on 25 May, and outlined the tasks 
requested of the Finns. 


The Finnish Army’s major task, 
Germany reported, would be to hold 
the Soviet forces at the borders while 
the German Army would advance to- 
ward Leningrad, and while German 
troops from northern Norway would 
proceed through Finnish territory to- 
ward Murmansk and Salla. Finnish 
participation in the Murmansk offen- 
sive was requested. 

The Finnish Government did not 
accede unconditionally to Hitler’s re- 
quests. Both Ryti and Mannerheim re- 
fused from the onset of the German- 
Soviet War to support the German 
side politically—stressing that they 
could only engage in a “defensive war” 
in the event of a Soviet attack. 

On the other hand, they gave per- 
mission for the assembly of German 
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units in northern Finnish territory, 
placed the local Finnish forces there 
under German command, and even ap- 
proved of placing the Finnish corps 
in central Finland under the German 
High Command. They emphasized the 
importance of Finnish forces being 





employed in the offensive toward the 
east. 


Finno-German Command Organization 
During the following days, the com- 
mand organization was established. 
There was no superior authority which 
could have coordinated the actions of 
the two commands, but the Germans 
strove to bring the Finnish operations 
into accord with the German objec- 





tives. In 1941 this attempt was suc.f Hungar 


cessful to a certain degree; however, 
in 1942 it failed. Thus there came to 
be three authorities in command 
(High Command of the Armed Forces, 
Finnish High Command, and Army 
High Command) at the northern part 


US Army 
Hitler and Regent von Horthy of Hungary in East Prussia in September 1941 


of the Eastern Front—not one, as 
Hitler had previously demanded. The 
reasons for this were primarily po- 
litical. 


Finland did not declare war on the} 


Soviet Union until 26 June 1941, giv- 
ing as a reason that Soviet planes had 
bombarded Finnish towns. The Ger- 
mans, although considered as “broth- 
ers in arms,” were not recognized as 
political allies. 
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s suc-P Hungary Not Informed 

vever} Hungary, by strict order of Hitler, 
me tof was not informed about any of the 
manif German plans against the Soviet 
‘orces,— Union. Hitler saw no benefit in Hun- 
Army f garian units participating in the east- 
n partpern campaign, as he would in that 
event have to deal with the Hungarian 
territorial claim in East Galicia. He 
also had no political faith in Regent 
von Horthy after the Sudeten crisis 
in 1938. 

Above all, Hitler was afraid that 
his plans would leak to the news serv- 
ices if Hungary learned of them. Con- 
sequently, Hitler stressed as late as 
24 April 1941, when face to face with 
Horthy, that German-Soviet relations 
were “completely correct.” Neverthe- 
less, the efficient Hungarian secret 
service succeeded in procuring infor- 
mation pertaining to the German plans 
by the first part of May. 

Thereupon, the Hungarian General 
Staff issued a memorandum proposing 
amilitary treaty with Germany in the 
event of a German-Soviet war. The 
Hungarian Council of Ministers, how- 
ever, decided not to take the initiative 
in the matter. 





Hungary Enters the War 

Hungarian participation material- 
ized only after three aircraft dropped 
; Army | bombs on the town of KoSice on 26 
41 June. Upon the report of the Hungar- 
ian General Staff that the aircraft had 








le, a § been Soviet, and Horthy’s spontaneous 
. The § decision to take reprisals, Minister 
y po-f President von Bardossy made a state- 
ment through the press declaring that 
yn the f a state of war existed between Hun- 
, giv- — gary and the USSR. These incidents 
1s had — are still not fully explained today. The 
-Ger- f action of the President in proclaim- 
proth- — ing war in a press conference without 
ed as} the consent of the Parliament is also 
not clear. 
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It is clear, however, that the im- 
provised Hungarian participation in 
the war was not desired by the Ger- 
mans, and that no political or military 
agreements existed between the two 
countries. The incorporation of Hun- 
garian units presented no difficulties. 
In accordance with Hitler’s proposal 
—to which Horthy had already agreed 
—Horthy would see that the Hungar- 
ian commanders followed instructions 
issued by the German Army. The in- 
frequent military contacts between 
Hitler and Horthy were thereafter 
channeled through the office of the 
German military attaché in Budapest. 


Agreements With Slovakia 

Meanwhile Slovakia, the smallest 
ally of Germany (not considering the 
special case Croatia), was very much 
concerned about its own sovereignty. 
Germany informed Slovakia of her 
intentions in June 1941. Agreements 
were made pertaining to the transit 
of German units through eastern Slo- 
vakia, and to the participation of Slo- 
vakian Army and Air Force elements 
in German operations. Two Slovakian 
divisions were placed under German 
command and participated in the gen- 
eral advances. 


Relationships With Italy 

Italy, like Hungary, was informed 
of Hitler’s plans against the Soviet 
Union only during the night of 21-22 
June 1941—even though Hitler and 
Mussolini had had a long discussion 
at the Brenner Pass on 2 June. In 
contrast to Hungary, Italy decided to 
declare war on the Soviet Union that 
very day, in order to accent her role 
as a major power and for reasons of 
prestige. During July, Mussolini dis- 
patched an Italian expeditionary corps 
via Romania to the south flank of the 
Eastern Front. It was completely un- 
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der the command of the German 
Army. 


Romanian-Hungarian Rivalry 

During 1941 the strongest contri- 
bution was made by the Romanian 
Army. On 22 June General Antonescu 
had taken command of the “Army 
Group Antonescu”; after 2 July he 
operated under the control of the Ger- 
man Army. Several of the Romanian 














divisions, in fact, were under the com- 
mand of German corps, although the 
majority formed close blocks within 
the two Romanian armies. 

Difficulties emerged after 27 June, 
when Hungary also participated in 
the fighting. Contact between the two 
nations, which had a deep-rooted ha- 
tred for one another, had to be avoided 
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by all means. Romanian and Hungar. 
ian troops had to be separated by Ger. 
man or Italian units at all times. It 
was even impossible to route Hungar. 
ian supplies through Romanian terri- 


tory—a problem which imposed se-f 


rious difficulties on the German 
command. 


After reaching the Dniester, An- 
tonescu retired from military leader- 
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Hitler and King Boris of Bulgaria meet at Hitler’s headquarters in East Prussia early 
in 1941 


ship. Romanian casualties before 
Odessa, which finally had been con- 
quered with German aid, became s0 
heavy (70,000 dead, 100,000 wounded) 
that the majority of the seriously 
weakened Romanian units had to be 
sent home. 

This reduced to nine the number of 
Romanian divisions and brigades on 
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Pthe Eastern Front. By the end of the 
-Ger.pyear the number of Romanian units 
es, It dropped to five—four on the Crimea 


ngar. pnd one in the Ukraine. 


terri-F qungary Changes Her Mind 

d se—} Even less valuable from a German 
Mm anf viewpoint was the Hungarian contri- 
bution to the eastern campaign dur- 
ing 1941. Regent Horthy had revised 
his opinion about the situation and, 
by the first part of September 1941, 
believed that the outcome of the war 
in the east had become uncertain. He 
considered it expedient for Hungary 
to withdraw from the fighting and to 
look out for her own interests. 


With this in mind, Horthy, when 
visiting Hitler’s headquarters on 8 
September, made great efforts to have 
the Hungarian troops sent home from 
the Eastern Front. Even though Rib- 
bentrop termed Horthy’s request “an 
alarming sign from a moral point of 
view,” the partners finally agreed to 
the gradual withdrawal of Hungarian 
troops. Active Hungarian contribution 
to the eastern campaign had fallen to 
a minimum by the end of 1941. 

The Italian expeditionary force, op- 
erating within the 17th Army (later 
within the 1st Armored Army) re- 
mained in action during the winter of 
1941-42 by holding a sector in the 
Donets area. 

The Hungarian and Slovakian con- 
tributions were disappointing, in their 
entirety. The Italian contribution also 
was limited, in the Soviet Union, by 
the Italians’ small capacity of resist- 
ance. In addition, there were language 
problems, except with reference to the 
Hungarian Army. 
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to be — The Separate Finnish Front 

The Finnish front, by reason of its 
independent command, was in 1941 de- 
tached from the happenings on the 


ber of 
les on 
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Eastern Front. Although the formal 
ties between Germany and Finland 
were weak, the lower-level contacts 
and other relationships were smooth. 

Between the Finns and the Ger- 
mans, however, there developed a close 
cooperation founded on mutual mili- 
tary esteem, mutual exchange of expe- 
rience, and on similar principles of 
command. Despite all these factors, 
the operational goals were not reached 
by either the German-Finnish com- 
ponent or by the Finnish Army under 
Mannerheim. The Murmansk railway 
was not cut. 


Mannerheim Holds Back 

Upon German advice, Mannerheim 
let the Finnish Army advance beyond 
the old Finnish border, but when the 
German thrust (to make contact with 
the Finns) bogged down in November 
1941, Mannerheim refused to proceed 
farther. His refusal was a result of 
English pressure exerted on the Fin- 
nish Government. 

Although the Finnish Army already 
had occupied former Soviet territories 
in eastern Karelia, the Finnish Army 
Command ordered all operations 
halted, at the request of the political 
authorities. This occurred in the first 
part of November, when the English 
pressure increased. 

On 4 December, Mannerheim de- 
clared that he would not participate 
in an offensive against Kandalaksha 
until after the capture of Leningrad. 
Mannerheim was evidently skeptical 
of future developments. He decided, 
as had Horthy, to wait and see. His 
attitude was indicated by his release 
of a large part of the Finnish Army 
(180,000) until spring 1942, as well 
as by his command to establish de- 
fenses along the entire front. 

A change in the German situation, 
brought on by the failure of the cam- 
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paign against Moscow, gave Hitler the 
idea of calling for more troops from 
the Axis-allied countries in order to 
concentrate German units at specific 
points. The Chief of the High Com- 
mand, Field Marshal Keitel, had ne- 
gotiated with Germany’s allies at the 
beginning of the year. 

These negotiations resulted in reg- 
ular military agreements with Ro- 
mania and Hungary. Romania agreed 
to increase her commitment, and to 
direct the new units to the front in 
three stages. Germany pledged to equip 
these divisions and to furnish sup- 
plies during employment at the front. 

The agreement between Keitel and 
the Hungarians provided for an in- 
crease of Hungarian occupation troops 
and, in addition, the commitment of 
a Hungarian army with nine light di- 
visions and a motorized corps—a to- 
tal of about 200,000 men. Germany 
also undertook to furnish weapons and 
equipment for these troops. 

While the Romanian agreement 
was understandable because Antonescu 
was convinced of German prospects 
for a victory, the Hungarian agree- 
ment came as a complete surprise to 
Romania. The Hungarian agreement 
may be explained, in part, by the fact 
that Romanian-Hungarian relations 
were especially tense during the win- 
ter of 1941-42. 


Hungary versus Romania 

Foreign policies of the two countries 
were always determined by their re- 
lation to each other. The Hungarian 
Government feared that Romania 
would get full German support in re- 
gard to Transylvania, if Hungary 
should refuse to join in the campaign 
of 1942. A coming “Decisive Battle” 
for Transylvania after the conclusion 
of the European war was a fixed idea 
with both the Romanian and the Hun- 
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garian Governments—a visionary no- 
tion. Each country tried at that time 
to gain as many “allies” as possible 
for this “Decisive Battle.” 

Hitler’s mistrust of his allies had 
grown so deep by 1 April 1942 that 
he ordered extreme discretion during 
preliminary talks with them, and 
warned against the mentioning of op- 
erational objectives. At the same time, 
however, he stressed the necessity of 
handling these countries most care- 
fully. In order to raise their prestige, 
he decided on 15 April that the troops 
of his allies should be employed, if 
possible, as armies or corps. Mixing 
with the German troops and the as- 
signment of individual divisions to 
German commands were to be discon- 
tinued. (This decision later had dis- 
astrous consequences. ) 


Deployment of Forces 

In view of the impossibility of em- 
ploying Hungarians and Romanians 
side by side, he ordered in a directive 
of 5 April that the Hungarians were 
to be employed farthest to the north, 
then the Italians, and farthest south- 
east the Romanians. 

Only a few divisions of the Ro- 
manian Army participated in the next 
German offensives. Previously, Ro- 
manian units had taken a more or 
less important part in the assault 
against Sevastopol, in the partisan 
action in the Jaila Mountains, in the 
recapture of Kerch, and in the final 
seizure of Sevastopol. 

During the fall of 1942, the German 
command made it a point to assign 
sectors of equal size and similarity to 
all its allies in order not to aggravate 
jealousies among them and adjoining 
German armies. However, the sectors 
were too large for the eastern Euro- 
pean armies, considering their poor 
equipment—not to mention the dif- 
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ferent principles of command, and the 


unmatching defense mentalities. 


Reinforced Liaison Details 


In order to exert more German in- 
fluence, the German liaison details 
with the eastern European armies 
were reinforced, provided with means 
for communication, and given person- 
nel and disciplinary command of the 


# 
oy 


v 





tics with those of the German forces. 
In addition, they were required to 
render reports on the true situation 
in the armies of the east European 
countries, to provide tactful guidance 
for their operations and to see that 
German requests were carried out. 
Germany’s allies looked upon the 
liaison details with increasing dis- 
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Field Marshal Keitel (left), Hitler, and Lieutenant General Harald Oehquist of Finland 
discuss the conduct of the war against the Soviet Union 


German units assigned to support the 
armies of Hitler’s allies. 

The liaison details were responsi- 
ble for interpreting the German di- 
rectives, shared responsibility for the 
correct execution of orders, were to 
report the intentions of the armies to 
which they were accredited, and were 
to coordinate their operations and tac- 
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trust, especially during the later phase 
of 1943-44 when their authority was 
extended considerably. Particularly, 
the fact that they had their own com- 
munication system raised suspicion. 
The liaison groups at the army com- 
mands, to increase their influence, 
were staffed with high-ranking offi- 
cers. 
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Disaster at Stalingrad 

The encirclement of the 6th Army 
at Stalingrad led to disaster at the 
the German south flank—a disaster 
hastened by the rapid collapse of all 
four armies. By the end of January 
1943 only fragments of the four 
Axis-allied armies were still in exist- 
ence. The survivors were brought 
home, upon the urgent requests of 
their home governments. Thus the 
campaign of 1942 ended in collapse of 
the southern sector. 

During this period there had also 
been no visible suécess in the north. 
The Finnish commander in chief, in- 
deed, achieved a clean-cut separation 
between the Finnish and German sec- 
tors, to gain for himself complete in- 
dependence for his own decisions. The 
three Finnish corps were placed again 
under the Finnish High Command. 


Finland Withdraws 

The German plan to launch a Ger- 
man-Finnish offensive, against the 
communication line between Arkhan- 
gelsk and the Murmansk railway, had 
to be abandoned. The Finnish Army 
Command refused to proceed so far 
to the east. The Finnish Government 
wanted also to avoid political compli- 
cations from an anticipated American 
declaration of war. 

The disaster of the 6th Army at 
Stalingrad had a lasting psychological- 
political effect in Finland. On 3 Feb- 
ruary 1943, one day after the last 
resistance broke down in Stalingrad, 
Mannerheim wrote in his memoirs: 

We... agreed that the war defi- 
nitely was at a turning point, and 
that is was important for Finland to 
find a way out at the first possible op- 
portunity. At the same time, we find 
that Germany's power prevents us for 
the time being from making this deci- 
sion a fact. 
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The change in the Finnish attitude 
did not remain concealed from the 
German command. Upon publication 
of the first American feeler to get 
Finland to stop fighting against the 
Soviet Union, Germany tried to rees- 
tablish a legal tie with Finland which 
had been neglected in the past—but 
by this time the German-Finnish 
“brotherhood in arms” was crumbling. 


Crisis in Romanian Relations 

German-Romanian relations, mean- 
while, suffered an even greater shock 
through the catastrophe at the Don 
and Volga. A serious rift was created 
between the two armies and their lead- 
ers, which was evident not only in 
heated disputes, in sharp correspond- 
ence, and in complaints, but also in 
clashes and dissension between Ger- 
man and Romanian front troops. 

Temporary measures, such as the 
appointment of a German chief of the 
general staff for the 3d Romanian 
Army, and the incorporation of Ger- 
man alert units into the crumbled Ro- 
manian front, could not fundamen- 
tally change the catastrophe in which 
18 Romanian divisions had been in- 
volved. Antonescu’s prestige with the 
Romanian people had suffered greatly. 
Any further reverse could lead to a 
general internal revolution. 

In view of the changed situation, 
Antonescu sought political backing 
from the Western Allies, and in the 
spring of 1943 contacted Western Al- 
lied emissaries in neutral countries. 


Renewed Agreements 

At the same time, Romanian par- 
ticipation was put on a new basis by 
agreements made during 10-12 Jan- 
uary 1943. These agreements provided 
for German assistance in the recon- 
struction of the Romanian Army. 

Thus further participation of Ro- 
manian units within the Eastern 
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Front was, at least in theory, secured. 
German-Romanian relations improved 
again, without, however, reaching the 
degree of confidence which had existed 
before Stalingrad. 


By contrast, the policy of Horthy 
called for a complete Hungarian re- 
treat from the Eastern Front. The 
goal to extricate Hungary from the 
war, with the assistance of the West- 
ern Allies, was pursued both by Hor- 
thy and by Minister President von 
Kallay. 


Precautions Against Defection 

In order to forestall a defection of 
Hungary, the German staff consid- 
ered countermeasures, including oc- 
cupation of the country and neutral- 
ization of the Hungarian armed 
forces. Disarmament of the Hungar- 
ian Army would have neutralized an 
unreliable partner but, on the other 
hand, it would have withdrawn the 
Hungarian forces which were urgently 
needed to prop up German frontlines. 
For this reason, the plans were de- 
layed. 

Similar precautionary deliberations 
with regard to Romania were stopped 
at the end of February 1944 by ex- 
plicit orders from Hitler, as he was 
convinced that he could still depend 
upon Antonescu. In reality, Antonescu 
was only kept from joining the oppo- 
site camp by the condition imposed by 
the Western Allies: an unconditional 
surrender of Romania to the Red 
Army. At the request of Hitler, and in 
accordance with coalition diplomacy 
(to flatter the prestige of the weaker 
partner), two new army groups were 
set up, each by combining one Ger- 
man with one Romanian army. 


Intervention by Hitler 
Heavy Allied air raids on the oil 
fields of Ploesti and Bucharest caused 
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a new wave of criticism against An- 
tonescu. Hitler released the Romanian 
divisions for transport back to Ro- 
mania, with the exception of a few 
battalions still fighting with the rem- 
nants of German units in the trenches 
around Sevastopol. 

In Hungary, however, direct Ger- 
man intervention was needed. Hitler’s 
sudden occupation of the country, be- 
gun on 19 March 1944, was intended 
to prevent the defection of Hungary. 
It was successful on the surface, as 
Horthy yielded to Hitler’s massive 
pressure. Because of Horthy’s submis- 
sion, the disarmament of the Hungar- 
ian armed forces did not become nec- 
essary. 

The subsequent Hungarian “rein- 
forcement” of the German Eastern 
Front (one Hungarian army was em- 
ployed in the Carpathians and one 
corps within the Middle Army Group) 
was of questionable military value. 
Only with the greatest possible secu- 
rity measures could the German Army 
risk the employment of Hungarian 
units even to that extent. 


Slovakian Collapse 

The two Slovakian divisions, mean- 
while, had become undependable as 
early as 1943. Soviet propaganda had 
found a fertile field in the Slav 
“brother nation.” One division had to 
be disarmed near Minsk, and the 
other had to be transferred to Italy 
for construction work. Finally, the en- 
tire Slovakian Army defected to the 
partisans in their own country, dur- 
ing the Soviet-inspired uprising of 29 
August. 

August 1944 not only brought the 
breakdown of the small Slovakian 
Army, but also the secession of Fin- 
land, together with Hungary’s new at- 
tempt to extricate herself from the 
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war, and the Romanian change of 
sides. After the disastrous events at 
the middle of the Eastern Front, start- 
ing on 22 June 1944, the German High 
Command had been forced to withdraw 
its reserves from the front in Ro- 
mania. 

In this chaotic military situation, 
the Romanian king appointed a mili- 
tary government supported by the Ro- 
manian opposition group and de- 
manded the withdrawal of the German 
troops from Romania. A last German 
attempt (by bombardment of Bucha- 
rest) to retain at’ least parts of the 
Romanian Army resulted in the Ro- 
manian declaration of war on Ger- 
many. The king ordered the transfer 
of the entire Romanian Army to the 
Soviet side. 


Decline of Hungary 

Late in August, meanwhile, the 
Hungarian command began to suspect 
that the Romanians intended to re- 
cover northern Transylvania, with So- 
viet assistance. Upon German urg- 
ing, Hungary, therefore, threw all her 
available units onto the Romanian- 
Hungarian border. 

By this time Hungary was no longer 
an ally of value. German intervention 
in the Hungarian sovereignty after 19 
March 1944 revealed the fact openly. 
German pressure weakened sufficiently 
during the summer, however, that the 
regent repeated his attempt to extri- 
cate Hungary from the war. After a 
failure with the Western Allies (in 
Italy), he contacted the Soviets di- 
rectly. The armistice signed by his 
emissaries in Moscow on 11 October 
was kept secret. 

The consequence of the armistice, 
which would have led to the defection 
of the Hungarian Army, was checked 
by German intervention. Nevertheless, 
the commander of the Ist Hungarian 
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Army and his staff went over to the 
Soviets. 


Destruction of Installations 

The German command now brushed 
aside the interests of this last of the 
coalition partners. An order of 3 De- 
cember 1944 reads: 

By order of the Fiihrer all destruc- 
tions of industrial installations, traf- 
fic facilities, powerplants, gas and 
waterworks, necessary in the interest 
of German warfare are to be executed 
thoroughly and as planned... . Un- 
fortunately, Hungarian interests can- 
not be taken into consideration. 


Three Hungarian armies still were 
nominally fighting on the German side, 
but as the front moved westward, the 
number of deserters increased. Even 
so, in February 1945, there were still 
211,000 Hungarians on the German 
side, not counting 54,000 auxiliary 
troops. Remnants of the Hungarian 
forces, at the last, were caught in the 
American area of advance. 


Allies Become Enemies 

Romania was superficially success- 
ful in leaving the German sphere of 
power; the price was the occupation 
of the country by the Red Army. Hun- 
gary, in spite of several attempts, did 
not achieve even this goal. Finland 
was the only “companion in arms” of 
Germany who was, in general, success- 
ful in treating with the Soviet Union 
after leaving the sphere of German 
power. 

Before Finland turned away com- 
pletely, the Finnish High Command 
appealed for German military help. 
German forces, however, were forced 
to withdraw on 27 July. Field Mar- 
shal Mannerheim had but one choice 
—to detach Finland from Germany as 
fast as possible, to avoid the risk of 
losing many lives in a battle of anni- 
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hilation on Finnish soil. On 4 Sep- 
tember there was a Finno-Soviet truce 
at the Finnish front. 

German troops in northern Finland 
then found it technically impossible to 
withdraw within the 15 days allowed. 
This made it necessary for the Fin- 
nish High Command to fight against 
the German troops, so that Soviet re- 
prisals would not be provoked. Thus 
in the north, the “brotherhood in 





Germany and Italy, it is true, were 
ideologically similar, and alike in op- 
posing bolshevism. Nevertheless, it 
was Mussolini who, as early as 1942, 
suggested to Hitler that they stop 
fighting against the Soviet Union in 
order to concentrate completely on the 
Western opponents. 

But there was no common ideologi- 
cal basis for alliances with the dem- 
ocratic Finland, with the Slovakian 
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Von Ribbentrop inspects a self-propelled gun en route to the Eastern Front 


arms” of Germany and Finland also 
ended in battles between the former 
partners. 


A Review of Causal Factors 

Hitler’s whole system of alliances 
had by now collapsed—by defeat, de- 
fection, and even revolt. What had 
been the fundamental factors involved 
in these military alliances with Ger- 
many? A glaring fact is this: that 
they were not in the main ideological. 
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government-by-clergy, with the half- 
feudal Hungary of Horthy, or with 
the unprincipled military dictatorship 
of Antonescu in Romania. 


Nationalism a Factor 

The joining of Finland and Ro- 
mania with Germany had a nation- 
alistic basis; German power provided 
these small countries a possibility of 
realizing their limited national goals 
(in Karelia and the Black Sea, re- 
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spectively). Psychologically, the wide- 
spread hatred for the Russians among 
the masses of the Romanian people, 
and the anti-Soviet attitude of the 
entire Finnish nation could be taken 
into account on the German side. 
However, the far-stretched military 
objectives which Hitler set up for 
both Romania and Finland had to re- 
sult sooner or later in a critical or 
even anti-German attitude. The lack 
of common war goals, which was not 
noticed in the intoxication of victory 
in 1941 and early 1942, became evi- 
dent later when é¢rises occurred. 


The Soviet Threat 

Transfers of responsibility had been 
tried in 1942 and failed; however, in 
1944 under the pressure of the situa- 
tion they were tried again. They re- 
sulted, over all, in the German-allied 
forces changing sides on the front— 
with the exception of Hungary. 

That the uncongenial coalition part- 
ners stuck together as long as they 
did, and that Hitler’s allies sacrificed 
such a high number of lives before 
they abandoned the hopeless fight is 
explained chiefly by the absolute 
threat posed by the Soviet Union. This 
threat receded temporarily with Ger- 


man victories, but again became prom-} 


inent in 1948. 


Inevitable Failure 

Joint warfare on this unstable and 
changing basis of coalition was bound 
to raise special problems for both the 
German and German-allied armies, 
and for their leaders. These problems 
were solved on a_ soldier-to-soldier 


level in Finland until September 1944 fF 


and generally in the other countries 
at the same level. It is understandable 
that the individual soldier, from his 


point of view, considered the final f 
change of sides “treason.” However, } 


in a historical review it must be borne 
in mind—considering only one factor 
—that with an Adolf Hitler as coali- 
tion partner, an honest, soldierly dis- 


solution of alliances was not possible f 


at all. 
The German soldiers in Finland, 


Romania, Hungary, and Slovakia fi- 
nally became the victims of a German Ff . 
Supreme Command which was blind f 


and unrealistic concerning warfare in 


coalition, and which believed that it f 


could lightly disregard the possibili- 
ties and limits, and, indeed, even the 
basic prerequisites of a politico-mili- 
tary coalition. 





A strong army does not make a mighty nation. Quite the opposite is 
true. To be militarily strong a nation must first have high moral and physi- 
cal standards, a sound progressive economy, and a government which, while 
remaining responsive to the will of the people, also provides vigorous, en- 
lightened, and imaginative leadership in a complex and changing world. 


Secretary of the Army Elvis J. Stahr, Jr. 
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Captain Thomas C. Clary, 
United States Army 


on Navy transport has just pulled 
away from the dock as its loud speaker 


Now hear this! Boat drills will be 


' conducted in the following manner. 
...”’ This announcement is important. 
lind f 


One person who does not hear this 
command or fails to follow it could 
endanger his own life as well as the 
lives of many others. 

If getting the attention of an in- 
dividual is so important, how do you 
do it? Most leaders, if asked “Do your 
men listen to you?” probably would 
reply quickly, “Of course they do.” 
Are they sure? 

Let us stop and think about a typi- 
cal staff meeting. The “old man,” while 
discussing several subjects, says: 
“Our men have been getting a lot of 
delinquency reports lately. I wonder 
if it would be a good idea if we had 
a courtesy patrol in town on and right 
after payday?” 

What did he say? But that really is 
not as important as how his statement 
has been understood. In one organiza- 
tion the order is relayed as “I’d like 
for all of you to give me your ideas 
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on the need for a courtesy patrol in 
town on and right after payday.” In 
another organization we hear, “The 
‘old man’ wants us to begin at once 
a courtesy patrol in town on and for 
a week subsequent to payday.” You 
probably will say that it is not difficult 
to determine which one listened and 
which one did not. But one could ar- 
gue that the difference could be in- 
terpreted as one being eager and one 
not. It also could mean that each of 
these subordinate commanders heard 
what he wanted to hear. 

This minor conflict brings out a 
basic communication problem. A sig- 
nalman will tell you that in order to 
have proper communications, there 
must be not only a good transmission, 
but also good reception. In fact, one 
without the other eliminates commu- 
nication. Think about your television. 
Everything at the television station 
is transmitting well, there is no inter- 
ference, but the picture tube in your 
television set just went bad. This elim- 
inates “Huckleberry Hound” for that 
night and the entire family is in an 
uproar. A lack of communication be- 
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cause of faulty reception has caused 
this great disturbance. In this case 
you failed to receive something you 
want to hear. But what about the case 
in which you do not want to hear what 
you could easily receive? 

Suppose your commander is an- 
other William Jennings Bryan, a sil- 
ver-tongued orator, but every time he 
begins to speak, you tune him out. 
Does it make any difference that he 
is a renowned speaker, has attended 
civilian and military colleges at the 
highest level, if you cannot get your 
reception processes working to hear 
his every word? Is this the fault of 
your commander, or you? Is the 
speaker to blame or the listener? 


Not Good Listeners 

Saint Mark in his Gospel said: “He 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 
Sometimes it appears that the ears are 
almost the forgotten part of the anat- 
omy. Since our childhood years, we 
have been told to “Pay attention,” 
“Now get this,” “Open your ears,” or 
just plain “Listen.” Why? Simply be- 
cause, through much experience, par- 
ents, teachers, and leaders know in- 
stinctively that most of us are not 
good listeners. 

Several scientific studies conducted 
at three large state universities re- 
vealed that after a two-month period, 
the average listener remembers only 
about 25 percent of what has been 
said. Further studies show that this 
probably was just as true a percent- 





Captain Thomas C. Clary is with the 
508th United States Army Security 
Agency Group in Korea. His service 
includes duty with the 33d Infantry 
in Panama; with the Adjutant Gen- 
eral Section, US Army, Caribbean; 
and a four-year assignment as an in- 
structor in personnel management at 
The Adjutant General’s School. 


age if the period is two weeks or even 
two days. 


vising Director of Research and Ad- 
justment for the Detroit public 
schools, made an interesting survey 
while he was at Ohio State Univer. 
sity. He surveyed 68 white-collar 
workers from various occupations. 
They were asked to keep track of all 
of their actions during their entire 
waking day. From this study he de- 
termined that about 70 percent of the 
waking day is spent in verbal commu- 
nication. Of this time, nine percent 
is spent in writing, 16 percent in read- 
ing, 30 percent in talking, and 45 per- 
cent in listening. Assuming these fig- 
ures to be similar for most of our 
adults, one might conclude that our 
entire educational system has its em- 
phasis misplaced! I have no reason to 
doubt that these figures would apply 
very well to most soldiers. Does this 
explain why we just naturally say 
“Listen” before we give some instruc- 
tions? 

An interesting study of listening 
habits was made based on abrupt stops 
in instruction, with the student being 
required to explain what the teacher 
had been talking about. The results 
showed that about 90 percent of the 
first graders listened, 80 percent of 
the second graders, and 43 percent of 
junior high school students, but when 
the students reached high school the 
figure dropped to 28 percent. With 
this regression in listening habits, we 
probably are as well off not knowing 
the statistics for colleges or Armed 
Forces Service Schools. 

All this suggests that it really 
makes very little difference how well 
we are teaching our personnel to 
speak, if they have so few good listen- 
ers. Can we improve the listener? 
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Dr. Ralph G. Nichols, head of the 
Department of Rhetoric at the Uni- 


_ versity of Minnesota, probably has 
done as much extensive research in 


the area of listening as anyone in 
the country. In a study involving in- 
terviews with hundreds of persons he 
determined that there are about 10 
universal bad listening habits. These 
are—obviously—just as likely to oc- 
cur among military personnel as in 
civilian life. Let me use Dr. Nichols’ 
list and add illustrative applications 
familiar to the military reader. 


Ten Bad Habits 

1. Criticizing a Speaker’s Delivery 
and Physical Appearance.—Valuable 
information can be lost if you are pre- 
occupied with the speaker’s appear- 
ance or delivery. Even a first sergeant 
must learn to listen. A soldier comes 
into the orderly room. His shoes are 
not as shiny as they should be. As the 
soldier begins to make his point, the 
first sergeant is sizzling. Just as the 
soldier is about to say, “I understand 
you need someone to help you with 
your income tax, sergeant. I can as- 
sist you, as I used to be a tax consult- 
ant in civilian life,” the explosion oc- 
curs. Absorbed in his own tirade on 
the importance of well-shined shoes 
to a soldier, the sergeant never con- 
sciously hears what has been said to 
him. Had patience prevailed, tempers 
been held, and concentrated listening 
taken place, the first sergeant would 
have gotten the message as well as 
help—and at the end he could have 
admonished the soldier on the virtues 
of well-shined shoes. 

2. The Premature Dismissal of a 
Subject as Uninteresting.—An exam- 
ple is the noncommissioned officer who 
goes to a mandatory training class. 
He looks at the subject sign which 
says “Character Guidance” by Chap- 
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lain Jones. Immediately he says to 
himself, “How can this ‘Holy Joe’ 
guide my character?” Then the chap- 
lain says something about bad debts. 
Again a dismissal, because “I have no 
bad debts.” What the sergeant does 
not stay alert long enough to find out 
is that this is an introduction to a 
most enlightening and interesting dis- 
cussion of “Budgeting Your Money 
and Family Needs.” 

3. Pretending Attention.—There is 
nothing worse than when an instruc- 
tor sees a very attentive individual 
sitting in the front row and asks him 
a simple question only to get a grunt 
in reply. If you could only look into 
the mind of this individual and see 
him practicing a chip shot or taking 
a cool one at the 19th hole while you 
are explaining employment capabili- 
ties of nuclear weapons, you may give 
up the profession of teaching, lead- 
ing, or just plain talking. 

4. Yielding to Distractions.—I can- 
not see how any first sergeant giving 
the orders for the next day can ex- 
pect any listening while the WAC De- 
tachment is marching by. But how 
many have you seen who seem to 
think they can compete with this 
bevy of marching pulchritude? The 
speaker or troop commander must 
plan as well as possible to avoid as 
many distractions as he can antici- 
pate. The listener also is under obli- 
gation to ensure that distractions do 
not cause him to lose information, at 
least not without a fight. 

5. Pencil and Paper Listening.— 
How do you take notes? All of us need 
notes at one time or another to assist 
in recalling facts in the future. The 
dangerous thing is that you are only 
half-listening while you are writing. 
A stenographer has been trained to 
be an excellent listener while taking 
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notes in shorthand. Unless you can 
qualify, you had better listen atten- 
tively and jot down only the main 
points of the lecture or conversation 
after your listening is completed. 


6. I-Get-the-Facts Listening.—Do 
you have a photographic memory? If 
you do not, you had better forget try- 
ing to memorize all the facts. This al- 
ways reminds me of the old sergeant 
major or first sergeant in the “leg- 
gings Army” who bragged that he 
knew every regulation. If he did, this 
was only because his set was limited 
to four or five regulations or he was 
outstanding at fable telling. It is bet- 
ter not to trust your memory alone. 
Be satisfied with knowing the main 
ideas and where to find the complete 
information. You miss too much lis- 
tening if you are just looking for the 
facts. 


7. Supersensitive Listening.—Have 
you ever listened to someone explain 
a new policy, which you decide you do 
not like? Before he is well under way, 
your mind is working at top capacity 
to discover all of the reasons why this 
policy is not suitable. However, if you 
had listened just for a few minutes 
you would have had a full explanation 
why the policy must be put into effect 
and you probably would have ap- 
proved. You must be very patient to 
let one man finish his entire explana- 
tion before you start your mental re- 
buttals. The rebuttal is not made un- 
til after the arguments. 

8. Emotional Deaf Spots.—Regard- 
less of whether you are engaged in 
a conversation or are listening to a 
lecture you may have a mental block 
against certain words or phrases. For 
example, such words as officer, ser- 
geant, specialist, K.P., and AWOL 
may set some off emotionally so that 
all subsequent main points are lost. 
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A speaker should know his audience, 
so that he can avoid as many nonac- 
ceptable words or phrases as possible, 
This not only applies to the words or 
phrases themselves, but to the way 
they are used, including the tone or 
inflection of voice. As a listener, you 
should try to understand the under. 
lying objectives to these words or 
phrases. If you do, chances are that 
they will no longer upset you. 

9. Avoiding Difficult Explanation, 
—In the complex Army we are in to- 
day, it is nearly impossible to rule 
out all difficult subjects. It is as im- 
portant for a squad member to know 
what actions to take in conventional 
warfare as opposed to nuclear war- 
fare as it is for the squad leader or 
his higher commanders. This know) 
edge may not affect the literary ac- 
complishments of the individual: it 
is a life and death proposition. The 
same applies to subjects such as first 
aid, chemical warfare, and others. Ge- 
ography is no longer a textbook sub- 
ject, but could be a discussion about 
your next destination. The soldier has 
more reasons to listen intently to every 
subject, simple or difficult, than al- 
most anyone of any other profession. 

10. Hop-Skip-and-Jump Listening. 
—The average person talks about 125 
words per minute while most of us 
are capable of listening at about 400 
words per minute. This means that, 
as you or I talk at our slow rate of 
speed, our listener is out in orbit 
nearly three-quarters of the time. We 
may be lucky if we get him back for 
the remaining quarter. Whether we 
do or not, depends on which is more 
interesting, our subject or the new 
one he has become interested in on 
his side excursions. Think about rifle 
instructions in the basic combat train- 
ing. Could it be that this differential 
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between the speaking and listening 
rate may be contributing to a bolo in- 
stead of a marksman, a marksman in- 
stead of a sharpshooter, a sharp- 
shooter instead of an expert? This 
may be farfetched, but think about 
it—it is possible. Of course, the use 
of demonstrations, training by the 
numbers, and repetitious drills are de- 
signed to counteract this tendency, but 
it is still true that a great deal of ef- 
fective training time is lost through 
poor listening. No one has yet meas- 
ured how many orders are garbled and 
missions not accomplished because of 
this differential between speaking and 
listening capacities. 


Need Practice 

Poor listening habits can cause loss 
of training time, job efficiency, and 
even battles. It would be better if 
these habits were suppressed or cor- 
rected early in life, but relatively few 
schools teach the subject of listening. 
When an individual comes into the 
Army, it is the exceptional person 
who has good listening habits. These 
must, therefore, be developed. Theory 
and practice must be included in basic 
combat and advanced individual train- 
ing, as well as in our branch service 


schools, senior military colleges, and 
service academies. 

The same Dr. Ralph Nichols has, 
with Leonard A. Stevens, authored a 
popular book entitled, Are You Lis- 
tening? that makes many useful sug- 
gestions. But the most important of 
these has been put in these words in 
an article by the same two authors: 

Practice may not make you a per- 
fect listener, but it can make you a 
good listener. It’ll pay off in better 
understanding, closer friendship, in- 
creased efficiency—perhaps even a sal- 
ary increase. 


To be a good leader, one must be a 
two-way communicator. One has to 
be not only the transmitter, but also 
be an excellent receiver. As a good 
leader, one should have a well-devel- 
oped capacity for listening so that one 
may better lend a sympathetic ear. By 
listening, the leader can in many cases 
help his soldiers find the solution to 
their own problems. As Dr. Elton 
Mayo of Harvard University said: 

One friend, one person who is truly 
understanding, who takes the trouble 
to listen to us as we consider our 
problems, can change our whole out- 
look on the world. 
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UNION ARMY 


Robert M. Leventhal 


Pu THE spring of 1865 an all but 
prostrate South heard rumors that 
the Army of Northern Virginia had 
been in contact with Grant’s Army 
of the Potomac and had been forced 
to withdraw. Rumors became calani- 
tous facts when word was flashed 
southward that Petersburg had fallen 
and one week later Confederate mili- 
tary resistance all but ceased when 
Lee surrendered to Grant in the Me- 
Lean residence, Appomattox Court- 
house, Virginia. 

Within a fortnight of Lee’s sur- 
render all drafting and _ recruiting 
activities were suspended and the 
purchase of arms and _ supplies 
stopped. Despite three Confederate 
armies still in the field, The New 
York Times suggested the size of the 
army be reduced. 

Although hostilities were over the 
war mood prevailed and public opin- 
ion in the North tended to favor a 
punitive reconstruction. Lincoln’s 
plan did not reflect that preference 
and his untimely death unleashed the 
latent forces of vindictiveness; re- 
venge and punishment became the 
sign and countersign as the radicals 
took over and declared war on Lin- 
coln’s successor and his policy. 

While public opinion gradually 
swung to the extremes advocated by 
the radicals it stood on dead center 
with regard to the Indian problem. 
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The civil conflict was over but war 
with the Indians continued for 26 
years. It involved countless soldiers, 
13 campaigns, and no less than 1,067 
separate engagements. The problem 
was serious and a battle-tested vet- 
eran, General William .T. Sherman, 
was assigned the job of maintaining 
order on the Plains. 


Most people believed that the mis- 
sion of the army was the preservation 
of the Union and the collapse of the 
Confederacy ended the need for that 
army—particularly its Volunteer or 
non-Regular elements who tradi- 
tionally “fleshed out” the army when 
the need arose. Although three cate- 
gories—Regular, Volunteer, and Mili- 
tia—supplied the bulk of the men, it 
was essentially a “Volunteer” Army. 


Estimated Strength 

The somewhat uncertain manner in 
which muster rolls were kept makes 
it difficult to determine the exact 
strength of the Federal military 
forces in the spring of 1865. Various 
estimates place the number between 
1,000,516 and 1,034,064 under arms 
at the end of the war. Of this number, 
only 22,929 were Regular Army per- 
sonnel. Beginning with 16,367 men 
on 1 January 1861, the army had 
grown to 575,917 a year later, and 
to 959,460 by the first day of 1865, 
all as a result of Presidential calls 
for Volunteers and conscription. Es- 
timates place the number of men 
furnished by the various states re- 
sponding to these calls at 2,320,272. 





Robert M. Leventhal is a history 
instructor at Valley College, Van 
Nuys, California. He served in the 
United States Army Air Force in 
World War II. He received the Bach- 
elor of Arts and Master of Arts de- 
grees in history from the University 
of California at Los Angeles. 
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This was the Union Army, a suc- 
cessful military machine that had 
lately been fighting in an area as 
large as Germany, France, Spain 
Portugal, Belgium, and Holland com- 
bined, totaling 800,000 square miles. 
Now it was to be disbanded and its 
members “returned to the peaceful 
pursuits of civil life.” 


Plan Is Submitted 

The task of planning the disband- 
ment of the armies fell to an assistant 
adjutant general, Brevet Brigadier 
General Thomas M. Vincent of Ohio. 
Little consideration had been given 
this problem by the Government and 
General Vincent’s assignment was the 
first official action taken. Over-all re- 
sponsibility was General Grant’s and 
Vincent was instructed to submit his 
plan for the discharge of more than a 
million Volunteers to him. 


It was submitted 1 May 1865, and 
returned to Vincent with the usual 
approving indorsement. The plan 
called for the various army corps to 
move intact to designated points of 
concentration where individual serv- 
ice records were to be examined for 
pay purposes and mustering out. Up- 
on completion of this preliminary 
processing each corps was to proceed 
to the state and camp where it had 
been mustered into service, there the 
soldiers to receive their terminal pay. 
This was to be done under the super- 
vision of the chief mustering officer 
of the state. Subsistence was to be 
furnished the units awaiting muster 
out and discipline was to be main- 
tained. With Grant’s approval in hand 
the assistant adjutant general was 
authorized to begin disbanding the 
1,034,064 men in the Federal service. 


Four basic orders concerned with 
reductions in force were issued by 
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the War Department between 28 
April and 9 May 1865. They directed 
the release of certain hospitalized 
personnel and recruits, and clarified 
the status of certain categories of 
Volunteer officers. Company and staff 
officers on medical or prisoner of war 
leave from Volunteer regiments were 
directed to request their discharges 
by mail. General, field, and staff of- 
ficers were given 15 days in which to 
resign or be mustered out. The New 
York Weekly Tribune reported it this 
way: P 
A number of unemployed Generals 
will be mustered out of the service in 
a week or two, if they do not take the 
hint and resign. It is intended to re- 
tain only about 15 Major-Generals, 
60 Brigadiers, and 150 Colonels. 
Not all officers’ futures were de- 
cided by administrative edict. Take 
the case of General Meredith in Ken- 
tucky. A politically-motivated appeal 
was made to a politically-sensitive 
Secretary of War, Edwin M. Stanton, 
for the general’s retention in Ken- 
tucky so as to maintain the proper 
political climate. The appellants, two 
Federal judges and a former Con- 
gressman, were fearful that the 
Thirteenth Amendment might not be 
ratified should the wrong men be 
elected to the State Legislature. They 
urged the general be kept in Kentucky 
so as to give them “the military pro- 
tection or ... do political good... .” 
Despite such attempts at interfer- 
ence reductions continued; one month 
later enlisted former prisoners of war 
“... who have endured the hardships 
of Andersonville, Florence, Salisbury, 
and other rebel prisons [were] mus- 
tered out ... and allowed three months 
extra pay ....” and the Naval Bri- 
gade, actually a heavy artillery unit 





afloat, was ordered ashore for dis. 
charge. 

In the Department of North Caro. 
lina, the Chief Engineer of Military 
Railroads sent most of his civilian 
employees home but kept enough to 
keep the roads in repair and operate 
the Morehead City-Raleigh and the 
Wilmington-Goldsboro lines. General 
Thomas W. Sherman, commanding in 
southern Louisiana, was directed to 
inspect his Mississippi River posts 
with a view to reducing their strength 
but not their usefulness and all per- 
sonnel under medical jurisdiction and 
in certain command functions were 
ordered dropped. As the size of the 
Volunteer Army diminished, care was 
taken that it did not grow again by 
suspending recruiting. Recruiting of- 
ficers were directed to return to their 
commands. 


Field Troops Discharged 

The War Department then turned 
its attention to the troops in the field. 
All Volunteer cavalry whose enlist- 
ments expired before 1 October 1865 
were to be mustered out and dis- 
charged. The scope of disbandment 
was widened by a circular issued 9 
May 1865, directing the discharge of 
all officers and enlisted men whose 
terms of service expired before 31 
May 1865. A week later orders were 
sent the generals commanding the 
Armies of the Tennessee, Georgia, 
and the Potomac to discharge white 
troops whose enlistments expired be- 
fore 30 September 1865. Negro troops 
were not affected by these directives. 

In New Orleans regimental sur- 
geons were put to work compiling 
lists of soldier-patients ready and 
eligible for discharge. Patients on 
furlough were notified they were to 
be mustered out but those “who may 
have proper claims for pensions” were 
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not included; they were to be dis- 
charged on the usual surgeon’s cer- 
tificate of disability. By the end of 
May General William T. Sherman re- 
ported, “All my army should be en 
route home in 10 days.” 


It was inevitable that traffic 


through concentration points would 
become congested and lead to a slow- 
down. The New York Times reported 
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Courtesy of the Cooper 
Union Museum, New York 


that the volume of work and the 
delays caused by the processing of 
records, reports, and accounts had 
led the War Department to revise 
earlier estimates of the length of 
time in which the Volunteer armies 
would be disbanded. Troops were be- 
coming restive because of these de- 
lays but there was no slowdown in 
the issuance of muster out orders. 


Economy Is Stressed 

George Meade’s command, the Army 
of the Potomac, came in for consider- 
ation. To facilitate the disbanding 
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of that army, a sequence was estab- 
lished with regard to releasing eligi- 
ble troops: three-year regiments 
whose service began in July 1862 
were to go first; three-year recruits 
who joined existing regiments in that 
same year would be the second group 
to go home; one-year men who en- 
tered the service between May and 
October 1864 would be the last to be 
discharged. Individual soldiers who 
were eligible for discharge were to 
be placed in detachments and attached 
to a regiment going to their state. 
Keeping economy in mind, Grant 
recommended the discharge of a num- 
ber of corps and the reassignment 
of their commanders, a move seconded 
by Halleck who felt that disbandment 
had left too many headquarters and 
staff officers—too many “big Indians 
for a small tribe.” 

The War Department seldom 
marked individual units for muster 
out, preferring to disband on the 
broader basis of arms, services, and 
enlistment categories. Individual units 
usually were a matter for local com- 
manders but Special Order 101, 30 
May 1865, ordered the 17th and 20th 
Michigan and 109th New York In- 
fantry home after taking note of their 
gallant service “from South Mountain 
.. . to Petersburg.” 


Artillery Plea Ignored 

By the end of May, Grant and the 
Secretary of War were in agreement 
that the army was becoming topheavy 
with artillery; the result was a mus- 
ter out order on the Army of the 
Potomac and its Volunteer artillery. 
This evoked a curious reaction from 
Major General John Gibbon in the 
field. Writing to John A. Rawlins, 
Grant’s Chief of Staff, he hoped for 
the retention of “an efficient, service- 
able nucleus of artillery” despite the 
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inevitability of its reduction. As an 
artilleryman he said he was concerned 
because “this arm, being without a 
representative . . . in Washington, 
has no one whose special duty is to 
look after its welfare.” He begged his 
superiors not to overlook the excellent 
records made by many Volunteer bat- 
teries and urged the retention of the 
best officers through the creation of a 
fitness board to examine qualifications 
regardless of date of rank. There was 
no direct reply and subsequent dis- 
bandment orders for artillery indi- 
cate that the plea‘was ignored. 


Earlier directives concerning the 
disbandment of white troops in the 
South were broadened to include per- 
sonnel in all the armies and depart- 
ments except the East, the North, 
New Mexico, and the Pacific. Certain 
categories of troops were declared 
surplus and ordered discharged and 
they included all light artillery units 
in the Army of the Potomac, 9th 
Army Corps, Army of Georgia, and 
Tennessee. By May 1865 many de- 
partmental commanders were under 
orders to muster out all personnel 
whose service ended before the end 
of that month, and “all Volunteer 
organizations of white troops” whose 
service ended between 30 May and 
the end of September were sent home. 
Additional field units were disbanded 
by General Orders 105 of 2 June 1865, 
when departmental commanders were 
directed to reduce their Volunteer 
light artillery batteries “to the... 
number required . .. by the neces- 
sities of the service.” 

Gibbon had seen this coming. An 
earlier General Order Number 79, 
directing the discharge of all unem- 
ployed general and staff officers, was 
broadened by Number 106, which sent 
home those officers “whose services 


can be dispensed with... .” Briga. 
dier General T. A. Davies commanded 
the District of Wisconsin until or. 
ganizational changes and muster out 
so reduced his force that he was or. 
dered home because it was “hardly 
sufficient for a brigadier.” 

By the spring of 1865, reductions 
in the Eastern and Northern Depart- 
ments had progressed to where Vol- 
unteer mounted and dismounted cay- 
alry and infantry were no longer part 
of the department. At this time all 
cavalry whose terms expired before 
1 September 1865 were ordered home. 
On 1 July all bounty payments were 
suspended; if men were going to en- 
list in the United States Army, they 
would do so without that inducement, 


Combat Not a Factor 

Combat service was not a criterion 
for determining when units would be 
transferred to points for muster out. 
Had it been, many units in the De 
partment of the Pacific would have 
had to wait until seasoned combat 
units were out before they could look 
toward their homes. Rapid disband- 
ment was the criterion, and in line 
with this all Volunteer troops in the 
Department of the Pacific whose 
terms of service expired before 1 
October 1865 were ordered dis- 
charged. 

The Veteran Reserve Corps was 
directed to discharge such of its en- 
listed personnel as would have been 
mustered out if still serving with 
their regiments. Many members of 
that corps had been in combat regi- 
ments long since disbanded. Addi- 
tional reductions ordered included all 
white troops whose terms expired be- 
fore 31 October 1865, with exceptions 
involving the Veteran Reserve Corps, 
artillery in the Armies of the Poto- 
mac, Tennessee, and Georgia, dis- 
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mounted cavalry in all armies and 
departments, all cavalry in the De- 
partment of the East, and “certain” 
infantry in the Departments of the 
North and the East. 


The last day of June 1865 was 
memorable to all Volunteer light ar- 
tilery units in Louisiana, Florida, 
and Mississippi; they were ordered 
home. As spring turned into summer, 
40,000 infantry veterans of the 
Armies of the Potomac and the Ten- 
nessee along with the Middle Mili- 
tary Division were transferred to 
concentration points for muster out. 
Two days after these veterans left 
for their states “strength of com- 
mands . . . were ordered reduced to 
the minimum necessary to meet the 
requirements of the service,” an or- 
der generally given the broadest pos- 
sible interpretation by department 
commanders. The Medical Depart- 
ment was ordered to retrench; Gen- 
eral Orders 121 of 1 July 1865, limited 
army surgeons to medical duties. 

The first peacetime Fourth of July 
found most of the men of the Armies 
of the Tennessee and Potomac cele- 
brating the holiday as_ ex-soldiers. 
The remaining regiments of those 
armies, still in service, were ordered 
disbanded a few days later. 


Grant Urges Commanders 

By July, Grant wanted to discharge 
all troops that could be spared. All 
white cavalry in Tennessee was or- 
dered home; only those needed were 
retained, and the army commander 
was ordered to muster out the re- 
mainder of his command. On 14 
August 1865 that commander, Major 
General John A. “Black Jack” Logan, 
tendered his resignation, “there be- 
ing no necessity for my services 
longer,” and it was reluctantly ac- 
cepted. Meade was requested to send 
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his staff officers to Virginia and the 
Carolinas to direct and assist in the 
muster out of all cavalry that could 
be spared and to arrange for the sale 
of the mounts. In midmonth, the 
2d Arkansas Cavalry was ordered 
home and Grant urged Sherman to 
release all his unnecessary troops. 


On 21 July 1865 orders had been 
issued to reduce the Volunteer cav- 
alry forces to two regiments in the 
Virginia Department and to retain 
one each in the North Carolina and 
Middle Departments. Major General 
Philip Sheridan, in the Department 
of Texas, was ordered to discharge 
all the white troops he could spare 
and to give preference to veteran 
regiments “having the shortest time 
to serve.” 


General Officers Released 

Private sources reported that two- 
thirds of the forces on the Rio Grande 
River would be mustered out. Re- 
ductions in white infantry and heavy 
artillery in the southeast, numbering 
34,000, were ordered on 14 August, 
and one week later 3,000 additional 
white soldiers in Arkansas were in- 
cluded. The garrison of the District 
of Columbia was reduced to 6,000 of- 
ficers and men. At the same time 85 
general officers—35 brevet major gen- 
erals, 43 brigadier generals, and 
seven major generals, among them 
Abner Doubleday, the inventor of 
baseball—were sent home. 

White troop strength continued to 
be reduced as all Volunteer cavalry 
east of the Mississippi, comprising 
18 regiments, ended their service in 
September. All Volunteers in the Pa- 
cific Department were eligible for 
discharge but some had to remain 
until advance elements of the 14th 
US Infantry, a regular regiment, ar- 
rived to replace them. The eligibility 
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was later expanded to include the 
forces in New Mexico. 

By October, applications for dis- 
charge from the Veteran Reserve 
Corps had become “numerous and 
pressing” and General Orders 155 
authorized the release of those re- 
questing it. One month later surplus 
officers of that corps were ordered 
home. 


As 1865 drew to a close, the De- 
partments of Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi reported their Volunteer 
strength reduced to 7,000 and the 
Middle Department was down to 
1,500. There were 2,500 Volunteers 
serving in Virginia; none were left 
in the Department of the East; 4,000 
were still serving in Tennessee; none 
were retained whose enlistment ex- 
pired before February 1866. 


In the Division of the Gulf the 
troop strength stood at 20,000, half 
of which were Negro. On 15 March 
1865 all Negro troops in the Depart- 
ments of South Carolina, Florida, 
Washington, Ohio, the Missouri, and 
Arkansas were ordered discharged. 
One regiment was to be left in each 
of these departments and during 
April the Military Division of the 
Tennessee was granted authority to 
discharge all its Volunteer personnel, 
black and white. In late summer a 
newspaper reported the Government 
ready to disband all Negro troops 
and the accuracy of the report was 
borne out two weeks later when the 
commanding generals of the Depart- 
ments of North Carolina, Virginia, 
Florida, Texas, Louisiana, and 
Arkansas were directed to muster out 
all such troops who “enlisted in the 
Northern States.” 


All white Volunteers in the Divi- 
sion of the Gulf and in the Depart- 
ments of North and South Carolina 


were ordered home on 18 May and fooverm 


by the second week of July all re-}-:- 


arn 


maining officers and men of the 1st {W458 4! 


Army Corps were ordered discharged, 


Mustering Out Completed 

At the end of the summer, Sheridan 
reported that 3,000 Volunteers of his 
4th Corps—three cavalry regiments 
and the 4th and 7th Massachusetts | 
Batteries—had been ordered home. 
All the Negro troops with northern 
enlistments serving in the 25th Corps 
were scheduled to go. Canby was to 
release all but 2,000 whites and 10,000 
Negro troops in Louisiana and Texas 
while Foster, in Florida, was sending 
the 2d Maine Cavalry home. 


On 14 November 1866 the Secre- 
tary of War reported that 1,023,021 
Volunteers had been mustered out 
between 1 May 1865 and 1 November 
1866. Between 29 May and 1 August 
1865, officers and men numbering 
279,034, the entire strength of Gen- 
eral William T. Sherman’s command 
—the Armies of the Tennessee and 
Georgia plus the Army of the Poto- 
mac—had been mustered out and by 
7 August the total troops disbanded 
everywhere totaled 640,806. From 7 


August to 14 September, 100,301 men | 


were added to the better than 600,000 
already discharged while 44,098 were 
mustered out in the 31 days between 
14 September and 15 October 1865. 
The Secretary of War was advised 
early in November 1865 that the 
army’s “aggregate strength .. . is 

. 182,784 men’; 81,256 were on 
duty west of the Mississippi River. 

One year later, on 1 November 
1866, all but 11,043 Volunteers had 
been discharged making the total 
number “disbanded and transported 
to their homes,” 1,023,021. In the 
light of these figures the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger’s statement that the 
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Government intended “to reduce the 
_.. army to... perhaps 50,000 men” 
was an understatement. The Adju- 
ant General reported that mustering 
ut was completed on 20 April 1867: 
... leaving in service 203 commis- 
sioned officers and no enlisted men. 
the colored volunteers remaining 
in service... have been mustered 
out, except 12 commissioned officers 





‘l.. on duty in the Bureau of Refugees, 


Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands. 


The report was somewhat prema- 
ture. The record shows that the last 
white Volunteer organization mus- 
jtered out was Company “B,” Ist New 
Mexico Battalion, on 18 November 
1867, and the release of the last 
Negro organization, the 125th US 
Colored Infantry, was effected on 20 
December 1867. Major Calvin Holmes 
was the last Volunteer commissioned 
officer discharged on 1 July 1869. 


Complications Arise 

On 28 April 1865, Sherman, then 
in Raleigh with his army, wrote to 
his wife: 

I may be a little ahead but think 
that the present volunteer army must 
be mustered out and a new regular 
army made, and the quicker the bet- 
ter before complications arise. 

Grant wanted to send the Volun- 
teers home and “the peaceful condi- 
tion of the South” led him to recom- 
mend that Meade discontinue certain 
posts so that a majority of the re- 
maining white Volunteers could be 
discharged. 

Sherman proved himself something 
of a prophet; complications appeared 
j28 soon as disbandment slowed. From 
disbandment statistics and _ reports 
one gets the impression that defense 
considerations were all but forgotten 
in the rush to disband the Volunteer 
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armies when, in point of fact, de- 
fense needs were a factor in disband- 
ment. The French adventure in Mex- 
ico, the Fenian raids along the Ca- 
nadian border, the Indian troubles on 
the Plains, and the occupation of the 
defeated South prolonged disband- 
ment to 18 months instead of the 
estimated three. It meant retaining 
the Volunteer to garrison the South, 
at least until the reorganization of 
the Regular Army had begun, and it 
also meant that a certain number of 
Volunteers on the Plains would re- 
main in service longer than antici- 
pated. The Volunteer was understand- 
ably impatient and by the spring of 
1866 his impatience led Grant to com- 
ment: 

To maintain order in the South the 
Government has been compelled to 
retain volunteers. All white volun- 
teers have become dissatisfied, and 
claim that the contract with them has 
been violated by retaining them after 
the war was over. By reason of dis- 
satisfaction they are no longer of 
use, and might as well be discharged 
at once. 


Morale Problem 

The dissatisfaction was serious. In 
that first summer of peace some Vol- 
unteer troops in the Military Divi- 
sion of the Mississippi became in- 
subordinate and events necessitated 
sentencing several privates and non- 
commissioned officers to death for 
mutiny. Some troops in the west be- 
came restive when they were forced 
to remain in the service and one regi- 
ment in San Antonio had to be dis- 
armed. 

As the summer wore on the dete- 
rioration of morale spread to the 
forces in Texas “leading to a dis- 
position to destroy or take... little 
care of public property.” Texas needed 
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an effective force; morale was a prob- 
lem and disbandment, while draining 
off the troublesome elements, was also 
taking the effectives. Federal strength 
in that former Confederate state 
stood at 45,000. General Grant’s dis- 
patch to the commander of the Mili- 
tary Division of the Gulf indicates 
his awareness of more than one aspect 
of the Texas problem: 


The order to muster out in your 
command was made with the view of 
avoiding the necessity of sending 
cavalry horses to you and not with 
any idea that your force should be 
reduced to the smallest wants for 
keeping Texas in the traces. The Im- 
perial troops in Mexico still require 
watching, and before all the seed of 
the rebellion can be regarded as 
crushed out they must go back to 
their homes. We must ... demand this. 

Once state elections were over in 
Kentucky and Tennessee, Grant 
wanted more troops sent home, es- 
pecially cavalry. Palmer in Kentucky 
was to release all his white Volun- 
teers, Stoneman in Tennessee was to 
muster out three regiments, and Rey- 
nolds in Arkansas was directed to 
discharge 3,000 soldiers, but George 
H. Thomas, the “Rock of Chicka- 
mauga,” stood firm once again and 
refused to muster out cavalry as 
Grant wished. The lieutenant general 
believed three cavalry regiments were 
enough for the whole of Thomas’ com- 
mand, that 8,000 ‘mostly colored” in- 
fantry could do the job in Tennessee 
and Kentucky. Thomas felt that ‘one 
cavalry regiment is of more service 
now than four regiments of infantry.” 

Replying to persistent War De- 
partment inquiries as to why he would 
not muster out 7,000 white troops, 
Thomas replied that he did not “be- 
lieve it prudent to reduce the force 
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... for the present... 
organization of ... 
Georgia.” 

Subsequent generalized troop re. 
duction orders gave wider discretion- 
ary authority to commanders making 
it easier for them to cope with the 
problem of disbandment while con- 
sidering the needs of the service. The 
Department of the East, directed to 
muster out all white Volunteer or. 
ganizations (with certain exceptions) 
whose service expired in October, was 
also empowered to suspend muster 
out “should the command be reduced 
prejudicially to the service.” 

Similar advices went out to nearly 
all army and department commanders, 
White troops in the Department of 
the Arkansas were due to leave be- 
fore the end of the summer but were 
needed to “garrison the depots” so 
the order was suspended until white 
replacements could move in. 


until the re. 
Alabama and 


Regular Army Expanded 

As the Volunteer armies of the 
United States marched home full of 
stories and covered with glory, the 
Regular Army was expanding. Re 
cruiting for that army recommenced 
in May 1865, with recently discharged 
Volunteers considered most desirable. 
All were offered 10-day furloughs if 
they enlisted within 10 days after 
discharge. Recruiting of Negro per- 
sonnel had continued without inter- 
ruption in some areas so that in- 
fantry, cavalry, and artillery units 
would remain at their authorized 
strength. 

Troops continued to become eligible 
for muster out and orders continued 
to be issued authorizing their de 
parture. Three-year regiments packed 
their gear for the trip home and 25 
June, 15 September, and 1 October 
were marked on many a soldier's 
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calendar. In more than one camp Billy 
Yank was passing in review for the 
last time. Major General A. A. Hum- 
phreys ordered his homeward-bound 
24 Army Corps to parade so he could 
see his men together once more. The 
men of the 2d Division, 4th Army 
Corps, were reminded by their com- 
manding general of their honorable 
record in the “war for the mainte- 
nance of the Union” and urged to “‘re- 
turn to your homes as good citizens 
as you have been soldiers.” 


Troops Are Reorganized 

Commanders saw their forces dwin- 
dle but cooperated fully even though 
the purpose and pace of disbandment 
sometimes confused them. Mustering 
out an army was something that bat- 
tle-tested officers knew little about. 
Early in June the officer in command 
of the cavalry corps in the Military 
Division of the Mississippi suggested 
his shell of a command be consolidated 
with remaining forces. His superiors 
agreed and assigned General Emory 
Upton the task of reorganizing the 
cavalry corps. It must have been dis- 
concerting to Major General Wilson 
of the now-to-be-reorganized cavalry 
to realize that he had eased himself 
out of his job. His plaintive “what 
shall I do?” led to reassignment in 
Georgia. 


Disbandment proceeded smoothly 
in the south and east but met with 
some resistance by top officers serving 
on the Plains. Military operations 
east of the Mississippi ended in 1865 
but a far different situation existed 
on the other side of that mighty 
river. Out there, 25,000 Indians were 
at war with the United States. Either 
the Government was prepared to over- 
come the enemy or, as one officer put 
it, “abandon the . . . west entirely to 
the Indians.” 
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Economy and reductions in troop 
strength made little sense to officers 
campaigning in Indian country even 
though the retention of Volunteers 
had produced undesirable results. “It 
seems the Government does not ap- 
preciate the magnitude of the diffi- 
culties on the plains,” complained 
General G. M. Dodge, to whose re- 
sponsibilities were now added the 
problem of insubordinate troops. Re- 
tention, as he saw it, was not the 
cause of insubordination. “The press 
throughout the west encouraged [the 
troops], and the State authorities pro- 
tested openly their going on the 
plains. The result is that about one- 
fourth have deserted.” Dodge re- 
ported that “two regiments mutinied 
openly, absolutely refusing to go out 
and fight.” The Government “has 
either got to abandon the country 
west entirely to the Indians or meet 
the war issue presented,” said Dodge. 

The war issue meant more not 
fewer troops to cope with the Indian 
menace. Consider the position of the 
commander of the Northwest Indian 
Expedition. Muster out orders were 
forcing him to abandon some needed 
posts and his strongly worded dis- 
patch on the need for keeping his 
troops led to a directive ordering him 
“to reduce troops and expenditures 
to the lowest possible limit” for de- 
fensive purposes and to muster out 
all cavalry whose terms expired that 
winter. 


Troops Mutiny 

However officers may have deplored 
such orders, there was no doubt that 
Volunteers on the Plains had become 
undependable. Fort Laramie in the 
Dakota Territory was advised of the 
mutiny of “part of the First Nebraska 
Cavalry” and some infantry, at Fort 
Leavenworth. Commanders moved to 
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restore discipline as this dispatch in- 
dicates: 

Portion of Sixteenth Kansas mu- 
tinied last night . . . Colonel Walker 
sent for assistance. Gave it... with 
two howitzers, double shotted, and 
orders to do his talking with muti- 
neers with grape and canister. They 


weakened ... enough men... stand- 
ing by ...to maintain discipline . . 
they are... cowed. 


By October 1866, Grant knew that 
all Volunteer regiments on the Plains 
were mutinous and deserting. Gen- 
eral Pope reported that the problem 
of untrustworthy troops was compli- 
cated by the numerous isolated posts 
manned by small garrisons that made 
surveillance difficult. He asked that 
five regiments of US Volunteers be 
assigned to watch suspicious troops. 
The reassignment of these Volunteers 
would not affect their morale since 
they had been enlisted from the ranks 
of rebel deserters. 


Enemies of Garrison Soldier 

Even Volunteer officers were be- 
coming uneasy at their indefinite re- 
tention and a field commander wrote 
to Grant that his officers feared that 
“everybody at home will have got the 
start of them in business.’”’ Whatever 
the attitude of the Volunteer and the 
obvious need to send him home, higher 
authority took the long view or, per- 
haps, a modified long view. To muster 
out all Volunteer troops on the Plains 
at a time when the Indians were rising 
would have been unwise; some troops 
would have to remain but neither a 
policy nor criterion for retaining 
Volunteers was established by the 
War Department. Local commanders 
were expected to use their own judg- 
ment. 

The Volunteers remaining in the 
service had to fight the effects of in- 
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activity and lack of a sense of pur- 
pose, then as now, the twin enemies 
of the garrison soldier. The 13th 
Army Corps in Alabama was so en- 
gaged. From a compassionate com. 
mander it received first sympathy and 
then a lecture on the importance of 
health. The first objective, as the 
13th’s commanding general saw it, 
was to smite these subtle enemies 
and he began the campaign by re- 
minding his officers of the regulation 
calling for keeping the troops in “use- 
ful occupations and manly exercises 

. . to repress dissipation and im- 
morality.” These vices were to be 
suppressed by improving the “ac- 
curacy and elegance of the manual 
of arms.” Regimental commanders 
were warned that they would be con- 
sidered derelict in their duty if every 
hand did not “come down by the side 
at the same time.” 


Politicians Enter Picture 

Sometimes the politicians tried to 
hurry things along for an unhappy sol- 
dier-constituent. All the malcontent 
needed to do was write a letter, and 
many did. One wrote to Henry Blow 
of Missouri who forwarded it with his 
own comments to the War Depart- 
ment with little effect. Missouri Vol- 
unteers remained in the service until 
their commanders could spare them 
at which time they were sent home. 
The Governor of Ohio acted on be- 
half of some of his people and became 
involved in a fruitless, time-consum- 
ing, three-month correspondence with 
the War Department during which 
time he developed the theory that the 
retention of the Volunteer was “in- 
equitable and unlawful” and insisted 
that the soldiers in question deserved 
more than “illegal, harsh . . . treat- 
ment at the hands of the Nation they 
have saved.” 
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To forestall further interference 
state governors were assured by let- 
ter that troops would be mustered 
out quickly and their interests pro- 
tected. Actually, their interests were 
not a prime consideration. While in 
camp awaiting disbandment few rec- 
reational facilities were available and 
morale suffered. Scant attention was 
paid to the vocational problems of the 
Volunteer and he was given little help 
in preparing for or obtaining employ- 
ment. The returning veteran was 
given little if any aid or encourage- 
ment to further or complete his educa- 
tion. He was given $250 and sent 
back to civilian life with no thought 
as to how he would fare. 

However simple and efficient the 
disbandment process was, the actual 
business of releasing over one million 
men produced some minor tragedies, 
inequities, and complaints. Official ac- 
tion was taken quickly to correct 
abuses as soon as they became known. 
No soldier ever complained of being 
discharged without his pay but Grant, 
ever watchful, saw to it that the pos- 
sibility would not occur. 


All department commanders .. . 
will... put detectives upon the watch 
for gambling-houses, especially faro 
banks, and .. . make a descent upon 
them... arresting all disbursing of- 
ficers of the Government who may be 
found gambling in them .... The of- 
ficer so taken will be imprisoned and 
tried immediately. 

Premature unauthorized release of 
troops and inaccurate records caused 
delays in disbursements and dis- 
charges. General Orders 119 of 29 
June 1865 sought to keep these de- 
lays to a minimum by fixing respon- 
sibility and punishing offenders. Some 
soldiers were the victims of admin- 
istrative error. Some who remained 
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in service after their regiments had 
been discharged had not been paid, 
others had not received the bounties 
due them under the original terms of 
their enlistment, and still others un- 
wittingly lost certain rights to claims 
money when they were raised to com- 
missioned rank. Many suffered real 
or imagined economic hardship and 
asked state authorities to intercede 
on their behalf with the War Depart- 
ment. 


Economic Factor 

The Illinois Adjutant General’s Of- 
fice was inundated with protests from 
Illinois farmer-soldiers claiming that 
retention in the service was depriving 
them of the opportunity to profit by 
the high farm wages paid during 
harvest time and the folks back home 
wanted their sons released so that 
they would not have to pay “two or 
three dollars a day for men to fill 
their places.” The Adjutant General 
of Arkansas asked that citizens of his 
state serving in regiments of other 
states be mustered out because many 
of their families were destitute. 

In response to increasing pressure, 
the War Department directed all de- 
partment commanders to determine 
the discharge eligibility of men on 
detached service or in hospitals. The 
most pathetic cases were among hos- 
pitalized personnel whose families 
begged them to come home “now that 
the war is over and the government 
safe” and felt they were being kept 
in the army “with not the least possi- 
bility of doing the country any good.” 

Grant blamed the delay in dis- 
charging these soldiers on the failure 
of officers to forward muster rolls. 
The organizations to which these sol- 
diers were attached had been mustered 
out and these unfortunates were lit- 
erally lost in the army. The only 
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records officially identifying them 
were the descriptive rolls of their 
units in Washington. Grant suggested 
circularizing all hospitals for the 
names of men lacking service records 
but eligible for muster out. 

As disbandment continued into the 
dog days of the summer of 1865, 
more soldiers returned to friends and 
neighbors who were somewhat un- 
easy about how they would behave as 
civilians. The Philadelphia Public 
Ledger commented: 

There is something inexpressibly 
pleasant in the evident satisfaction 
with which they enter into the de- 
lights of domestic life .... It is also 
a fact that they are, as a general rule, 
more law-abiding than anyone could 
reasonably expect when the fact of 
their long experience of camp life is 
taken into consideration . . The 
American soldier does not lose his 
personality and become a mere fight- 
ing machine when he enters the army. 
He is still a citizen, with a character 
to lose and a reputation to maintain. 


This uneasiness was natural. It was 
the first time that so large a number 
of men were under arms. The enor- 
mity of the task of sending these 
veterans home and the consequences 
if mishandled seems not to have wor- 
ried the War Department, Congress, 


or the man-in-the-street. Congress 
passed no legislation to initiate, ex. 
pedite, or retard disbandment; it was 
left to the War Department. 


Plan Pays Off 

The attitude of the generals com- 
manding the armies also contributed 
to the smoothness of disbandment. 
That over a million men were sep- 
arated from the service of the United 
States and returned to their homes 
quickly and efficiently was a tribute 
to the single-mindedness of the War 
Department and to General Vincent, 
the architect of the plan. His assign- 
ment was to disband as quickly as 
possible and he was able to do it by 
keeping the process uncomplicated. 

The process of muster in became 
muster out on a regimental basis. To 
this end the War Department gave its 
whole-hearted support and succeeded, 
in most cases, in resisting importun- 
ings regardless of origin. This is re- 
markable for a time when political 
interference was commonplace and al- 
most routine. The size of the armies 
of the United States had been re- 
duced before: to 10,000 from 65,000 
after 1812, and from 30,890 to 10,320 
after the Mexican War but never, to 
that time, had so many been sent 
home so quickly, in so relatively short 
a time. 
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UNITED STATES 


‘Advent’ Progress 

The United States Army’s Advent 
satellite communications project has 
advanced to the hardware stage with 
the recent award of a 17 million-dollar 





US Army 
Model of Advent communications satellite 


contract for production of major ele- 
ments of the communications system. 
Advent (MR, Jan 1961, p 104) is 
a microwave communications satellite 
that will operate in a 24-hour synchro- 
nous orbit, thus it will remain directly 
above a given point on the earth’s 
surface at all times. It will receive, 
amplify, and retransmit radio signals 


to ground stations many thousands of 
miles from their point of origin. 

The program is under the control 
of the United States Army Advent 
Management Agency and under the 
technical direction of the United 
States Army Signal Research and De- 
velopment Laboratory.—News release. 


Alaskan Air Defense Coordination 

Air Defense Coordination Systems 
(ADCS) have been installed in the 
Alaskan command and are fully op- 
erational, Department of the Army 
officials have announced. The ADCS 
encompasses four major functions, all 
under complete tactical control of an 
air defense commander: radar surveil- 
lance, interceptor control, missile con- 
trol, and over-all air defense coordi- 
nation. An air defense commander, 
monitoring the whole tactical situa- 
tion, is able to assign attacking air- 
borne targets either to Army surface- 
to-air missile battery controllers, or 
to Air Force interceptor controllers. 
The tactical console at the defense co- 
ordination center also enables the 
commander to monitor interceptor and 
missile engagements.—News release. 





plied.—The Editor. 
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‘Sergeant’ To Become Operational 


The first Sergeant missile units will 
become operational prior to July 1962, 
according to a recently released state- 
ment made by an Army official before 
the House Appropriations Committee. 

The solid fuel Sergeant is scheduled 
to replace the seven-year-old liquid 
fueled Corporal now deployed to tac- 
tical units as a ground support, sur- 


its predecessor. It has both a conven. 
tional and a nuclear warhead capa. 
bility. It can be emplaced quickly and 


fired by a small crew under all condi-§! 


tions of terrain and weather. 

The support train for the Sergeant 
system consists of five standard 
United States Army vehicles. These 
include a transporter for the rocket 





A Sergeant ballistic missile being assembled on its erector-launcher preparatory to firing 


face-to-surface missile. An additional 
contract for nearly 30 million dollars 
was recently awarded for the produc- 
tion of missiles and ground support 
and test equipment. 

Sergeant has an announced range 
of 75 miles, and will be smaller, 
lighter in weight, more powerful, and 
simpler to maintain and employ than 


motor, the guidance package, and the 
control surfaces; a transporter for 
two warheads; a launcher and fire set 
constructed on a special trailer and 
pulled by a standard wheeled prime 
mover; a vehicle mounting a test sta- 
tion, with maintenance equipment and 
repair parts; and a communications 
vehicle-—News item. 
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New Series Utility Helicopter 








HU-1B helicopter 


A new version of the turbine-pow- 
ered utility helicopter, the HU-1B 
(succeeding the HU-1A), is now being 
produced for delivery to the Army. 
Gradual phase out of the HU-1A se- 
ries is planned. The HU-1B has the 
same over-all appearance as earlier 
series, but incorporates important im- 
provements. The HU-1B is most read- 
ily distinguishable from the HU-1A 
in that it has a longer main rotor 
mast and wider blades. The dynamic 
system horsepower rating has been 
upped to 1,100 horsepower. Seating 
capacity has been increased to eight 
passengers plus pilot, and the litter 
capacity has been increased from two 
to three.—News item. 


To Manufacture ‘SS-11’ Missile 

The United States Army has signed 
a license agreement with Nord Avia- 
tion of France for permission to man- 
ufacture the SS-11 antitank guided 
missile system, the Department of 
Defense has announced. 

Under this contract, the US Gov- 
emment acquires the right to manu- 
facture the SS-11 system and shall 
benefit by all improvements to the 
SS-11 for the next 10 years. 
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The SS-11 system, designed and 
manufactured by the French firm, is 
a remote-controlled, wire-guided mis- 
sile with a solid fuel propellant.— 
News release. 


‘Entac’ Procurement 

The United States Army has offi- 
cially confirmed reports that it will 
procure the French Entac antitank 
wire-guided missile (MR, Jun 1961, 
p 100). The Entac uses a shaped- 
charge warhead for maximum armor 
penetration. Two types of warheads 
will be procured. Differences in the 


US Army 


New antitank missile 


warheads have not been announced. 
The Entac will replace the SS-10 
missile now in use.—News release. 
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Dial Radio System Tested 








RACEP self-contained transmitter, receiver, power amplifier, and antenna 


A system now being tested under 
Army contract will permit hundreds 
of two-way voice transmissions simul- 
taneously on a single radio channel 
without interference. The system dis- 
integrates and codes speech signals 
into microsecond fragments, combin- 
ing them at random and transmitting 
them all at once over the same chan- 
nel. 

Only receivers preset for the proper 
code of a specific conversation can re- 
ceive and reconstruct its fragments 
into a normal flow of speech. As many 
as 700 users can speak with other 
individual users. 

Known as RACEP (Random Access 
and Correlation for Extended Per- 
formance), the system has a number 
of advantages over conventional radio. 
Every user has full use of his equip- 
ment at all times, and can communi- 
cate at any time with a minimum of 
interference. 
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The subscriber uses the set by 
merely dialing the other subscriber 
with whom he wishes to talk. Mes- 
sages can be transmitted with a de 
gree of privacy unattainable by ordi- 
nary radio. Neither a central switch- 
board nor wires are required. 

Present range is 15 miles, and a 
system of greater range is projected. 
Delivery of the system, which may 
prove to be a revolutionary develop- 
ment in tactical voice communications, 
is expected to be made early in 1962. 
—News release. 

New Rubber-Tracked Vehicle 

Experiments will be started soon on 
a revolutionary vehicle, designed to 
travel on water, hard surface, snow, 
mud, or Tundra. 

The projected vehicle would operate 
on a continuous track of rubber-im- 
pregnated cells filled with low-pres- 
sure air, giving the vehicle high flota- 
tion capability and permitting it to 
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ride over soft terrain or water. The 
machine, which will probably resem- 
ble a tank, would have self-cleaning 
tracks, with air blowing away mud, 
dust, or snow. 

The contract award for the vehicle, 
called PAT, for plenum air track, pro- 
vides for a preliminary investigation 
of the new concept in transportation. 
Plenum is an air supply chamber 
which can be supplied with air auto- 
matically if pressure is lost. The cells 
would be self-sealing if punctured. 


Plans call for the PAT to travel 
about 10 miles per hour on water and 
50 miles per hour on highways. The 
speed on water would be twice that 
of present amphibians. 


Under the first phase of research, 
the contractor will design and con- 
struct for the United States Army 
Transportation Research Command 
at Fort Eustis, Virginia, a half-scale 
test bed of the PAT.—News release. 





riber 

Mes- USSR 

a de- § One-Man Helicopter 

ordi- A new one-man helicopter has been 
vitch- § approved for production in the USSR. 


Designated the G-1, the new air ve- 
nd af hicle is termed a sports helicopter. It 
acted. F has a flying weight of about 440 
may § pounds, is three meters in length, and 





elop- f has a horizontal speed of approxi- 

‘ions, § mately 90 kilometers per hour. It can 

1962. § land on a surface one meter square. 
—News item. 

on on § Force Reduction Suspended 

d to The Soviet Union will abandon her 

snow, — plan, announced early in 1960, to cut 
the strength of her armed forces from 

erate — 3.6 million to 2.4 million, according to 

r-im- § arecent announcement. Premier Khru- 

pres- — shchev concurrently announced a siza- 


flota- § ble increase in the defense budget for 
it to® the current year.—News item. 
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Fallout Shelters 

The Soviet Union is building enough 
shelters to protect most of her popu- 
lation from fallout in the event of 
nuclear war, according to a report 
made to the United States Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization. The 
director of the OCDM has told a 
House Appropriations subcommittee 
that the USSR is reported to be spend- 
ing between 500 million and 1.5 bil- 
lion dollars a year on shelters.—News 
item. 


WEST GERMANY 
Highway Construction 

New highway construction is being 
continued in West Germany under a 
series of four-year construction plans. 
Each plan is designed to add approx- 
imately 1,000 kilometers of new high- 
ways to the excellent road system of 
the country. 

The first four-year plan ends in 
1962 and will result in the completion 
of 900 kilometers of new road. Over 
550 kilometers of this amount is now 
in use to bring West Germany’s auto 
highway system to a total of 2,700 
kilometers.—News item. 


GHANA 
Canadian Training Assistance 

Ghanaian armed forces will be as- 
sisted in technical and military train- 
ing by a “team” of 30 Canadian of- 
ficers. The Canadian officers will be 
attached to the Ghanaian Military 
Academy, the Armed Forces Training 
Center, the medical services, and the 
air force. 

Under the terms of an agreement 
between the governments concerned, 
the Canadian personnel will not be in- 
volved directly in aid to the Ghanaian 
civil powers, or in any military opera- 
tions outside Ghana.—News item. 
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ATYYSA, 
. yy 


Border Fortifications 

Austria is constructing fortifica- 
tions and defensive positions along 
her borders to strengthen the defen- 
sive capabilities of her ground forces. 
The first section of the defense line 
blocks the 20-kilometer corridor be- 
tween the northern end of Neusiedler 
Lake and the south bank of the Dan- 
ube. This area is a historic invasion 
route from Hungary, through Bruck 
to Vienna. 

The defense line, called unofficially 
the Schleinzer Line, consists of a se- 
ries of strong points equipped with 
antitank guns and automatic weapons. 
Barriers of barbed wire, antitank 
ditches, and dragon’s teeth antitank 
obstacles protect the approaches to 
the defense line. A series of radia- 
tion-proof bunkers, each provided 
with central heating and air condi- 
tioning, and its own power and commu- 
nications system constitute the back- 
bone of the defenses. Each bunker has 
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AUSTRIA 


New dragon’s teeth near Austria’s border with Hungary 








a surgery, water and food supply fa 
cilities, and a morgue. Tunnels con 
nect elements of the system. 

The Austrian Minister of Defense! 


An Austrian cannon projects from its 
concrete emplacement, concealed by 
camouflage netting 






tral country; therefore, the barriers 
will be constructed on her eastern, 
southern, and western borders to bar 
any would-be aggressor country who 
might attempt to use Austria as a 
route for its armies.—News item. 
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THE PERSHING 
\ MISSILE SYSTEM 


The United States Army’s Per- 

shing, highly mobile surface-to-sur- 

a face ballistic missile, is a step nearer: 
hl to operational readiness as indicated 

\ by a recent announcement by the De- 
rai partment of the Army of the award 
: of two contracts: one for completion 





of the test program, now in the ad- 
{hy vanced stages; and one for produc- 
, - eee . 
gf tion of missiles to be issued to combat 


units. These two contracts, totaling 
over %0.6 million dollars, follow a 1m a) 
development program which was 

started early in 1958 and which has belt 
been marked by unusual success since 
the first static tests were conducted 
in 1959. Flight testing started in Feb- 
ruary 1960. Twelve of the first 14 fir- 
ing tests were termed successful, one 
a partial success, and one unsuccess- 





ful. This reliability record is reported 
i 1 

to besthe best ever attained by any ? 

known missile. 
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Under current plans, Pershing mis- 
sile units will be employed at the field 
army or army group level to provide 
nuclear fire support over a broad sec- 
tor. The missile units will be organ- 
ized in battalions, each consisting of 
a headquarters and headquarters bat- 
tery, a service battery, and four fir- 
ing batteries. 

Shown on these pages are the com- 
ponents of the firing section for the 
Pershing missile. The photo on the 
preceding page shows the latest con- 
figuration of the-Pershing being fired 
from its transporter-erector-launcher 
(TEL) mounted on a full-tracked 
XM474 prime mover. The vehicle at 
left in this photo is another XM474 
carrying the fire control equipment 
and the primary power supply for the 
system. 

The entire Pershing system can be 
carried on four identical tracked ve- 
hicles making it a highly mobile mis- 
sile unit. Essential components of the 
system can be air transported in an 
HC-1B Chinook helicopter or a C-123 
aircraft. 





Lift trailer used to carry missile sections 
when operating in an _ air-transported 
mode 


The Prime Mover 


The XM474 prime mover is carried 
on 10 dual road wheels rolling on 
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tracks. The suspension system and 
power train components are identical 
to those in the standardized M113 
personnel carrier. The vehicle can 
ford 42 inches of water and, when 
fitted with an adaption kit, can be 
made amphibious. As presently de. 
signed, the vehicle is capable of op. 
erating with a full load in climate 
ranges of minus 65 degrees to plus 
125 degrees Fahrenheit. The XM47; 
has a road speed of about 65 kilo. 
meters per hour and a cruising range 
of about 320 kilometers. It can climb 
a 60 percent grade and can traverse 
a 30 percent side slope. 


The TEL 


The TEL designed for the Pershing 
system is unique in the field of mis- 
sile launchers. Basically, it is a four- 
wheeled, trailer-type vehicle which 
carries the missile to the launch site, 
serves as the erector to place the 
weapon in firing position, and then 
functions as the launch platform. It 
can be cradled on the XM474 tracked 
vehicle for cross-country operation. 
The missile can be fired from the TEL 
while it is mounted on the XM474 or 
while it is on the ground. The TEL 


can erect the missile to firing position 


in one minute and can lower it to the 
carry position in the same length of 
time. Stabilizer jacks and azimuth 
ring are integral components of the 
launch platform. All test firings of the 
Pershing have been made with the 
TEL. 


The Missile 

The Pershing missile is 34 feet in 
length and 40 inches in diameter as 
opposed to 69 feet by 70 inches for 
the 75,000-pound Redstone which it 
will replace. Pershing’s announced 
nominal range is 100 to 300 miles. 
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Propelled by two-stage solid propel- 
lant rocket motors, it uses an ad- 
vanced inertial guidance system de- 
veloped by the US Army Ballistic 
Missile Agency (MR, Jun 1961, p 
101), and a nuclear warhead. 
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Fire Control and Power Supply 
The fire control equipment and the 
primary powerpack for the Pershing 
system are normally carried on an 
XM474. To provide road or local mo- 
| bility when operating in an air-trans- 
portable mode, four-wheeled dollies or 
mobilizers are provided for each ma- 
jor item of equipment. Mobilizers are 
manually operated and can be easily 
fitted to each unit. 
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A gas turbine engine powers an AC-DC 
generator in this compact unit to provide 
power for the system 





Communications van for the Pershing system on its jacks, ready to be mounted on an 
XM474 full-track carrier 
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Interior of Pershing’s AN/TRC-80 portable tropospheric scatter communications system 
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Communications Facilities 





Aluminum communications van with antenna inflated 


The communications van is made of 
an aluminum skin with fiberglass in- 
terior reinforced with foam-injected 
plastic. The antenna, eight feet in 
diameter, is a parabolic reflector 
formed of two plastic fabric sections. 
Normally carried on a tracked vehicle 
or by helicopter, the communications 
system can be placed in service by two 
men in 10 minutes or less after ar- 
rival at a site. 

The van contains an AN/TRC-80 
portable tropospheric scatter commu- 
nications terminal which is immune 
to jamming by conventional jamming 
techniques. 
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Mockup of Pershing fire control pack on 
mobilizer dolly—Photos, The Martin 
Company. 











ARMOR. A History of Mechanized Forces. 
By Richard M. Ogorkiewicz. 475 Pages. 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., New York, 1960. 
$7.95. 


By MAJ ROBERT C. BurRGEsS, Arty 


The author, a British authority, has 
put together a remarkably comprehen- 
sive history of armored forces. He 
touches on all facets of his subject— 
tactics, logistics, equipment, and or- 
ganization. Although he is concerned 
principally with the mechanized forces 
of America, Britain, France, Ger- 
many, and the Soviet Union, he does 
discuss tank developments in Italy, 
Japan, Poland, and Sweden. 

In addition to the historical treat- 
ment, Mr. Ogorkiewicz includes a 
chapter presenting his opinion of the 
tank in the nuclear age. He believes 
that “the value of armor will be 
greater than ever” under the threat 
of tactical nuclear weapons. He also 
holds that armored organizations 
must be recast into “smaller self-con- 
tained mobile groups composed of 
self-propelled heavy weapons, tanks, 
and... armored personnel carriers.” 

Concerning progress made thus far, 
he feels that “few of the necessary 
developments took place during the 
first nuclear decade, and subsequent 
progress has lagged behind the slow 
realisation of the potential value of 
armor.” 

The wealth of material in this book 
makes it a useful reference for those 
interested in development of armored 
forces throughout the world. 
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THE U. S. A. ANSWERS. A Guide to Under- 
standing. Edited by Kenneth E. Beer. 248 
Pages. U. S. and World Publications, Inc., 
New York, 1961. $5.00 clothbound. $2.50 
paperbound. 


Americans living abroad will find 
this book as useful as the World Al- 
manac in answering questions about 
the United States. It is a compilation 
of 1,800 questions and answers, based 
on the questions asked by Soviet citi- 
zens at the American Exhibition in 
Moscow, 1959. The material is or- 
ganized in eight chapter units, and 
indexed for quick reference. There 
are numerous photographic illustra- 
tions. An unimpressive list of ‘“Rec- 
ommended Reading” on the subject of 
America is also appended. 


Any American reader may find 
matters to quibble about in such a 
collection, although errors of fact are 
few. A number of American inventors 
receive less than due recognition, as 
does such an industrial revolutionist 
as Henry Ford. Incorrectly listed as 
major American dramatists are Mil- 
lay, Wolfe, Cozzens, and Jeffers. 

The book answers chiefly those 
questions which foreign citizens, in- 
cluding foreign students in the 
United States, are most likely to ask. 
These are not always, of course, the 
questions most needing answers. The 
wealth of data presented may even 
make more difficult the task of ex- 
plaining that material well-being is 
not necessarily the same thing as 
“materialism.” 
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HERITAGE OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION: Se- 
lect Readings. Edited and with Introduc- 
tions by John Louis Beatty and Oliver A. 
Johnson. 704 Pages. Prentice-Hall, Inc., En- 
glewood Cliffs, N. J., 1958. $6.95. 


By LT Cot SAM H. SuHarp, Inf 


In this age of conflicting ideologies 
it is frequently possible to lose sight 
of the principles that have led man 
through the ages. Theories may be 
promoted, or castigated, without a 
real knowledge of their substance. A 
‘new” idea may already have been 
advocated in past ages. 

Here is an opportunity to sample 
the best of past wisdom. Heritage of 
Western Civilization represents an at- 
tempt to glean the most significant 
ideas from the time of the Renais- 
sance to the present. In this volume, 
limited in its number of selections, are 
expressed the principal thoughts of 
thinkers who have shaped the course 
of western civilization. 

The contents represent four eras: 
The Renaissance and Reformation, 
Early Modern Europe, The Nineteenth 
Century, and The Contemporary 
World. Within these eras are found 
works by such varied thinkers as 
Machiavelli, Luther, Bacon, Descartes, 
Hobbes, Newton, Locke, Voltaire, 
Burke, Hegel, Marx, Mill, Darwin, 
Freud, Lenin, Hitler, and Dewey. 

Omitted from the selections are any 
by Franklin, Jefferson, Washington, 
and others whose ideas might have 
illustrated the American heritage. 

This book affords the reader an op- 
portunity to compare the merits of 
opposing political and _ philosophical 
ideas. “Wisdom,” according to a state- 


ment by Alfred North Whitehead in | 


these pages, “is the fruit of a balanced 
development.” This book can assist 
such development. 
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MILITARY POLICY AND ECONOMIC AID. The 
Korean Case, 1950-1953. By Gene M. 
Lyons. 298 Pages. Ohio State University 
Press, Columbus, Ohio, 1961. $4.50. 

By CoL RICHARD J. LONG, Arty 


Political-military ramifications of 
the Korean Conflict are treated in this 
detailed case study of the United 
States-United Nations struggle for 
supremacy in the field of Korean 
economic rehabilitation. 

Military operations in Korea were 
US conducted and commanded under 
the aegis of the UN. The conflict was 
internationalized. The military under 
General MacArthur were also engaged 
in the economic rehabilitation of Ko- 
rea, a problem highly complicated by 
Korean economic policies dating back 
to the Japanese occupation which 
terminated in 1945. The UN, under 
the Secretary Generalship of Trygve 
Lie, were loath to see the entire cam- 
paign under the control of the US. So 
was born the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA). It 
was in the US national interest that 
economic aid be internationalized, yet 
there was considerable American re- 
luctance to finance an agency not 
under US control. 

Questions arising in such a situa- 
tion are the subject of this study. Dur- 
ing a military campaign can the su- 
preme commander permit a civilian 
political organization to function in 
his area? Must he have over-all con- 
trol of all agencies? Can political con- 
siderations be permitted to govern 
and limit military tactics and strat- 
egy? Can the US conduct UN military 
operations, and yet wish to retain ab- 
solute control in her own hands? 

Such questions are faced by Mr. 
Lyons, and whether or not one concurs 
in his conclusions, one is forced to ad- 
mire his concise analytical approach. 
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ARMS CONTROL, DISARMAMENT, AND NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY. Edited by Donald G. 
Brennan. +75 Pages. George Braziller, Inc., 
New York, 1961. $6.00. 
By Lt CoL WILLIAM N. MARTASIN, 
AGC 


Twenty-three scholars, scientists, 
journalists, and political figures have 
contributed articles on disarmament 
to this book, which is based on the 
Fall 1960 “Arms Control” issue of 
Daedalus—the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
Although a wide variety of viewpoints 
is represented, there is an observable 
absence of military authorities among 
those contributing. 

This work is more than a routine 
collection of unrelated essays. Each 
article has been specifically fitted to 
the over-all design of the compilation. 

From the introductory articles, the 
reader will gain a better understand- 
ing of inspection or verification sys- 
tems, the difficulties of detecting viola- 
tions of arms control agreements, and 
the politico-military dangers inherent 
in disarmament negotiations. Major 
policy issues, problems, and strategy 
are examined by several writers. Pro- 
fessor Edward Teller questions 
whether or not arms control with its 
“frustrations, friction, and failure” 
is a proper first step in reducing in- 
ternational tension. Henry A. Kis- 
singer analyzes the role of conven- 
tional and nuclear weapons, and points 
out that “the present state of our 
military establishment places us at a 
severe disadvantage” with respect to 
arms control negotiations. 

The problems of negotiating with 
the Soviets, the role of Communist 
China in an arms control program, 
and considerations involving smaller 
powers are discussed by competent 
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authorities. The techniques of arms 
control are shown to be extremely 
complex and subject to constant 
change by technological break- 
throughs which defy detection by 
“inspectors.” Recent United States 
policymaking on disarmament objec- 
tives is reviewed and related to nego- 
tiating strategy employed by the So- 
viet Union. 


Concluding chapters express the 
hope—and present a plan—for “ra- 
tional world-security arrangements” 
and “arms control through world 
law.” The editor has also included 
comments by well-qualified foreign 
observers such as Jules Moch and 
Raymond Aron of France and Philip 
Noel-Baker of England. 

This “arms control handbook’’ is a 
complete presentation on the subject. 
Although it is fairly technical, and 
filled with a jargon peculiar to this 
rather specialized field, its presenta- 
tion of ideas in a vital area will be of 
interest to those concerned about the 
security of the US. 


THE PRICE OF SURVIVAL. 

By Linwood P. Gould. 96 Pages. 
Public Affairs Press, Washington, 
D. C., 1959. $2.50. 


UNIFORMED SERVICES AL MANAC—1961. 
Compiled and edited by Lee E. Sharff in 
association with Wayne Hawkins and Jo- 
seph Young. 146 Pages. Uniformed Services 
Almanac, Washington, D. C. $1.00. 


Published as a paper-back annual, 
this useful compilation of data pre- 
sents “facts every serviceman should 
know about.” The contents, gleaned 
from official sources, range alphabet- 
ically from “Code of the U. S. Fight- 
ing Man” to “Veterans Preference in 
Government Employment.” It is not 
an official publication. 
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WORLD AIRCRAFT ILLUSTRATED. Edited by 
John W. Underwood. Editorial Assistants 
Carol Stemper Bogan and Donnalea Under- 
wood. 248 Pages. Aero Publishers, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Calif., 1961. $8.50. 


Photographs of 440 aircraft, with 
descriptions and data concerning 600 


' altogether, make this an interesting 
' and useful book for both the airplane 
‘enthusiast and the military student. 
' The photographs are clear and of ade- 
' quate size. The planes represented are 
: indexed as to manufacturer, model 


number, and popular name. 

There is a considerable emphasis on 
light craft, sailplanes, and experi- 
mental models of a sort that can be 
built by amateurs. 

Coverage of military aircraft, while 
adequate for the general student and 
reader, is far from extensive with 
reference to planes flown behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

Both the book and the extraordinary 
variety of US aircraft pictured in it 
are signs of a healthy current interest 
in experimental design. 


WELLINGTON AT WAR 1794-1815. A Selec- 
tion of His Wartime Letters. Edited and 
Introduced by Antony Brett-James. 337 
Pages. St. Martin’s Press, Inc., New York, 
1961. $10.00 


By Cou P. D. MULCAHY, Inf 


Gleaned from the voluminous let- 
ters and dispatches which Wellington 
left to posterity, this book tells the 
story of Wellington’s development as 
a military strategist, tactician, logis- 
tician, and field commander. As the 
“Iron Duke” himself liberally em- 
ployed quotations from diaries, letters, 
and recollections contemporary to the 
Napoleonic era, it is possible to re- 
construct mentally the circumstances 
of many of his actions. 

Wellington’s own account of mili- 
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tary-political events in India during 
the latter part of the 18th century is 
impressive. Here, it is clear, is where 
Wellington as a youthful colonel first 
encountered the military challenges 
and experiences which he subse- 
quently used to advantage when 
elevated to higher command in the 
Napoleonic Wars. The modern reader 
will be interested in the Indian cam- 
paigns involving “guerrilla” and other 
limited actions. Wellington’s own de- 
scriptions of the military means and 
tactics appropriate to each conflict are 
highlights of the book. 


THE BATTLE OF MATAPAN. By S. W. C. Pack. 
182 Pages. The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1961. $4.50. 


By CAPT JAMES R. THOMSON, USN 


In another book in the “British Bat- 
tle Series,” Captain Pack, Royal Navy, 
a naval historian and participant in 
the battle, recounts the story of a 
naval engagement which had signifi- 
cant strategic effects but which is lit- 
tle known to the American public. 
With the Low Countries, Norway, and 
France overrun, Britain in March 
1941 faced the Axis power virtually 
alone. Control of the Mediterranean 
was not secure, the fleet was stretched 
to the utmost, and British convoys 
from Egypt to Greece were particu- 
larly endangered by the Italians. 

Cape Matapan in Southern Greece 
provided the name for the first en- 
counter between main fleet units since 
Jutland 25 years earlier. The battle 
between the British and Italian Fleets 
raged on 28 and 29 March, with the 
British making telling use of carrier- 
based aircraft and radar. 

An interesting book about a single 
battle, this account allows full develop- 
ment of the thoughts and actions of 
the opposing commanders. 
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ASSAULT ON THE UNKNOWN. The Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year. By Walter Sullivan. 
460 Pages. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New 
York, 1961. $7.95. 


By Lt Co. Leo J. HAGERTY, USAF 


Eleven nations dispatched expedi- 
tions for the First Polar Year in 1882. 
Of 25 Americans sent to the frozen 
Franklin Bay region, seven returned 
alive, their hard-won scientific rec- 
ords intact. Led by Lieutenant Gree- 
ly, United States Army Signal Serv- 
ice, later Chief of the Army Signal 
Corps, this team, did heroic work 
against disastrous odds. 

Fifty years later, to the day, 44 
nations undertook the Second Polar 
Year. It, too, was marked by calamity 
—World War II. 

In the early 1950’s, plans for a Third 
Polar Year evolved into a much more 
ambitious project: observation and 


investigation of geophysical phenom- 
ena on a global basis, from 1 July 


1957 to 31 December 1958. The First 
International Geophysical Year (IGY) 
was born—grandson to the First Polar 
Year. 

Walter Sullivan, chief science writer 
of The New York Times, tells the 
story of this highly successful IGY. 
Here is a complete account of this 
undertaking by scientists of 66 na- 
tions. Besides other matters, the au- 
thor gives a chapter to each of 18 
areas of investigation. 

He does not neglect the human side; 
personalities, individual and national, 
are an integral element throughout. 
For example, one’s impression of the 
Army’s Huntsville team before and 
during the almost panicky post-Sput- 
nik days is most favorable, compared 
with one’s impression of other agen- 
cies of that period. 

This book presents a mass of ma- 
terial in plain, lucid terms. 
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HUMAN FACTORS IN JET AND SPACE TRAY. 
EL. A Medical-Psychological Analysis. Edited 
by S. B. Sells and Lieutenant Colonel 
Charles A. Berry, United States Air Force, 
386 Pages. The Ronald Press Co., New 
York, 1961. $12.00. 


Thirteen highly qualified contribu- % 
tors furnish individual chapters for 
this book—a well-documented publica- 
tion useful as a first-class, up-to-date 
reference work, or as a graduate level | 
textbook. 

In the foreword, Major General; 
Oliver K. Niess, Surgeon General of 
the United States Air Force, deline- 
ates the scope as a concentrated team 
effort on the part of many specialists 
—flight surgeon, psychologist, engi- 
neer, physiologist, and others—to con- 
quer human-factors problems facing 
us in the aerospace environment. This 
study is relevant to airlines, aircraft 
builders and operations personnel, | 
physicians, and those responsible for | 
our space flight programs, civil and 
military. 

The general reader will discover 
some personal applications in what 
may seem to be a detached and aca- 
demic discussion. For example, Dr. 
Hanks refers to a maximum exposure 
life-shortening effect from cosmic ra- 
diation, at 75,000 feet, of 540 days 
—a one and a half year reduction in 
lifespan from this cause. Few of us, 
perhaps, plan to spend much time at 
75,000 feet. 

Never have the various approaches 
of the different disciplines been syn- 
thesized on this subject—nor are they ? 
likely to be soon. This book is prized 
for stating these varying views clearly 
and succinctly, thereby pointing up 
the areas of disagreement. It is a 
foundation for future work in solving 
man’s self-limiting problems, and get- 
ting him under way to the stars. 
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USAR School 
Associate Command and General Staff Course 


USAR School Associate Command and General Staff Course is a five- 
»-ogressive course of instruction which is revised annually to parallel 
-ident Associate Course at the College. 


0 IS ELIGIBLE FOR ENROLLMENT? An officer who has eight or 
years of commissioned service, is under 45 years of age as of 1 Sep- 
- of the school year in which he initially enrolls, and has completed or 

| awarded constructive credit for advanced branch level of training is 

for initial enrollment. Army commanders or the Chief, National Guard 
may waive established age prerequisites for Reserve or National 
fficers respectively. Officers awarded 60 percent partial constructive 
yr the Associate Command and General Staff Course are eligible for 


ent in the fourth year without regard to age or completion of advanced 
training. 


HOW IS THE COURSE ORGANIZED? Each year of the USAR school 


@urse is conducted in two periods—reserve duty training (RDT) and active 


ty training (ADT). RDT consists of 24 two-hour classroom assemblies 


Which are normally conducted between 1 September and 31 May of the school 


ear at a USAR school with a command and general staff department. RDT is 
bllowed by ADT, a two-week encampment, which is conducted during the 
onths of June, July, or August at an Active Army site in the student’s Army 


rea with exception of the final ADT (fifth year) which is held at the U. S. 


in @rmy Command and General Staff College, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. Those 
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ficers who find it difficult to attend scheduled RDT assemblies may complete 
is work by correspondence (Category II). One of the first four ADT periods 
wo for unit officers) also may be completed by correspondence. 


HOW DOES ONE ENROLL? Officers interested in enrolling in the USAR 
hool Associate CGS Course should contact the commandant or unit advisor 
f the nearest USAR school. There are approximately 170 such schools 
roughout the United States. If there is no USAR school in the vicinity, a 
tter request for instructions should be forwarded to the commanding general 
if the US Army corps in which the student resides. 
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